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During the past five years the University of Chicago under a subvention from the Carnegie 
Corporation has arranged a special program for the preparation of prospective college teachers. 
Mr. Dunkel, a Professor of Education, has assisted in this special program and in the less 
circumscribed plan of the University which preceded this Carnegie study. 


THEMES, ISSUES, AND SOLUTIONS Rosert E. Dewey 


Mr. Dewey, Assistant Professor o EP sono has been experimenting at Dartmouth College 
with a humanities course entitled “Human Freedom.” page in the course to integrate 
materials from various fields around the central theme. His dissatisfaction with common 
practice in humanities courses has led him to attempt particular applications which will 
interest many readers. 


THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE QUESTION AGAIN Dwicut CHamBeERs 


Mr. Chambers, Chairman of the Department of Modern Languages, Eastern Montana College 
of Education (Billings) argues, as a linguist, for the study of languages. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN-AREA STUDIES 
Pepro C. M. TEICHERT 


The importance of area studies in the preparation of an economist is here illustrated by Latin- 
American instances. Mr. Teichert is Professor of Economics at the University of Mississippi. 


AN IMAGE OF AMERICA Lewis M. K. Lone 


Mr. Long, @ member of the Department of Psychiatry, School of Medicine, University of 
Arkansas, summarizes here part of the findings of his doctoral dissertation accepted by 
Harvard University. 
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She helps people find the products and services they want. Vonna Shelton, telephone representative 


in Minneapolis, Minn., checks the advertisements business men have placed in the classified directory. 


This telephone girl 
is a big help to businesses 


When you think of a telephone woman 
you probably think of the operator. But there 
are many other women in the telephone com- 
pany who do interesting and important jobs 
for you. And they, too, have the “Voice with 


a Smile.” 


For example, Vonna Lou Shelton handles a 
very necessary service in the business man’s 
world. She contacts hundreds of concerns in 
the Minneapolis area—helps them plan and 
place their advertising in the Yellow Pages of 
the telephone directory. 


Friendliness, good judgment, and follow- 
through have won for Mrs. Shelton the con- 
fidence of business men who appreciate good, 


Working together to bring people together .. . Bell Telephone System 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ANSEL ADAMS 


competent service and painstaking efficiency. 

Vonna Lou’s life is filled with people. 
Among her principal off-the-job interests are 
her husband and Sunday School class. She's 
a program chairman of a missionary society. 
Sparks many a fund-raising campaign. Goes 
to college to study piano and takes lessons to 
improve her golf. 

Like so many folks in the telephone com- 
pany, Mrs. Shelton has made a lot of friends 
—on her own, and on the job. “I don’t know 
of any other work,” she says, “that would bring 
me so close to all my neighbors. Our cus- 
tomers get to think of us as their personal 
representatives. I like that a lot.” 
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Training College Teachers | 


By HAROLD B. DUNKEL 


A Progress Report from the University of Chicago 


OR the past twelve years or so, 
Fe: University of Chicago, like 

a number of other institutions, 
has been making some special efforts 
in the training of college and univer- 
sity teachers. The University has 
realized that many of those to whom 
it grants the Doctor’s degree will 
devote much of their subsequent 
effort to teaching. Without any 
intention of minimizing the impor- 
tance of substantive knowledge of 
one’s field of specialization, the Uni- 
versity decided that something more 
than that was desirable and probably 
necessary for the teacher. 

These novices are entering a pro- 
fession in which most of them have 
never practiced and about which they 
know little beyond such impressions 
as they have picked up from casual 
observation of their own teachers. 
They are planning to associate them- 
selves for the rest of their lives with 
higher education, though they know 


little about it except their personal 
experience as students at two or three 
institutions. 

At the University of Chicago we 
are now in the last year of a special 
five-year program, under subvention 
from the Carnegie Corporation. Since 
the program is far enough along for 
us to be able to begin evaluation of it, 
and since it grew out of our experience 
with a number of earlier ventures in 
this area, a report of our experience 
may have some general utility. 

For some six or eight years prior 
to the inception of the present pro- 
gram, the University under its 
university-wide Committee on the 
Preparation of Teachers had spon- 
sored several others. Members of 
the faculty had conducted these 
programs in a wide variety of fashions. 
This experience suggested many points 
which, in this university at least, are 
fundamental and which were incorpor- 
ated in the present Carnegie program. 


HE time in the student’s career 
at which such a program is 
offered becomes an extremely impor- 
tant decision, but both students’ 
opinion and our own observations to 
date are practically unanimous that 
the last year of doctoral study is best. 
Earlier, the student is preoccupied 
with the demands of his special 
field—taking courses, passing exami- 
nations for candidacy, finding a dis- 
sertation topic, and getting work on 
his thesis started. He tends to feel 
that any additional undertakings are 
distractions from his main job. With 
these tasks behind him, however, the 
student’s situation changes. Though 
much grueling work may remain to be 
done, the student realizes that next 
ear he will be facing a class and that 
his professional future will depend in 
part upon the adequacy of his per- 
formance as a teacher. Sometimes 
students have done part-time teaching 
during earlier years of graduate work; 
and this experience has usually shown 
them clearly the kind of problem 
which the teacher—particularly the 
teacher of undergraduates—faces. In 
any case, at this stage in his doctoral 
work the student best becomes aware 
that a redistillation of the notes from 
his last seminar is not enough with 
which to face a freshman class. 
Putting the program at this time 
does not result, to be sure, in pure 
gain. The last year of doctoral work 
is still a busy and difficult year. 
Also, at this stage the student’s 
training makes him liable to various 
distractions since he is useful to his 
department, to neighboring institu- 
tions, and to enterprises which are not 
educational. Many of our graduate 


students now are married and must 
support their wives and families 
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through outside work, either profes- 
sional or non-professional. In spite of 
these difficulties, the last doctoral 
year seems to be the best time. 

An even more important aspect of 
time is the amount which the student 
can devote to such a training program. 
Several of our earlier programs were 
voluntary seminars, sometimes with, 
sometimes without credit. Because 
of the pressures already mentioned, 
many students felt unable to give 
more than the two or three hours to 
the weekly seminar meeting. They 
did little or no outside reading and 
they had no opportunity for actual 
classroom teaching. Perhaps they 
gained something from what were at 
best slightly formalized “‘bull sessions” 
in which they could exchange those 
thoughts and feelings which were 
uppermost in their minds and hearts. 
Possibly they later profited from 
having listened to lectures or panel 
discussions on some topic connected 
with college teaching, but many of us 
connected with these earlier programs 
think that that something was prob- 
ably far too little. Ifthe problems of 
teaching aré worth the student’s 
attention, they are worth considerable 
time and effort. The student needed 
time to read and think and, in general, 
to prepare for a seminar; and teaching 
experience with some sort of super- 
vision seemed desirable to the point of 
indispensability. Consequently, to 
secure enough of the student’s time 
was the primary reason for setting up 
the present program as a fellowship 
program. In return for the stipend 
the student is expected to give half- 
time to the work of the program. The 
amount which has actually been given 
by the fellow is sometimes more, 
sometimes less, depending upon his 
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own interest, abilities, and the situa- 
tion of the particular staff in which 
he finds himself (as we shall see later). 

Organizing the program on the 
basis of fellowships has, of course, 
meant that we had to reduce its size 
to the ten fellows for whom a stipend 
could be provided annually. This 
number may seem a veritable drop in 
the bucket of the total number of 
college teachers to be trained annually. 
None the less, we felt there was 
virtue in doing, even for a small 
number, the best job we could do in 
comparison with what seemed to us 
the extremely superficial job we had 
done for larger numbers previously. 
This choice between quantity and 
quality will probably beset most large 
institutions attacking this problem. 
(In our situation, at least, I, having 
worked with both sorts of program, 
prefer our present arrangement.) 

We sought to give the student 
practical teaching experience, yet in 
a somewhat more educative context 
than merely the teaching involved in 
the usual graduate assistantship. 
Improvement seemed to _ involve, 
first, some kind of supervision, and 
second, some background of knowledge 
and theory about higher education 
and about teaching. 


ROM these preliminary remarks, 

the general structure of the pro- 
gram will probably be apparent. Ten 
fellows are selected annually from the 
entire University. Students from all 
departments, committees, and pro- 
fessional schools are eligible. Applica- 
tions are part of the regular University 
fellowship program, but there is a 
special application form covering 


points relevant to college and uni- 
versity teaching, and a subcommittee 
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of the Committee on Preparation of 
Teachers interviews all of the appli- 
cants for these Carnegie fellowships 
individually. The number of appli- 
cants has varied from forty to one 
hundred and twenty. The depart- 
ments, committees, and_ schools 
recommend their candidates and these 
recommendations are naturally taken 
into careful consideration by the 
committee. As has been indicated, 
the fellowships are usually awarded 
to students who have passed their 
preliminary examinations and have 
little or no further work to do beyond 
the completion of their dissertations. 
This rule has not been hard and fast, 
however, and some fellows have been 
accepted earlier in their careers. 

The work of the fellows has been 
divided into two unequal parts. The 
major portion of the load consists of 
apprenticeship to a staff or course in 
the College or in a department. In 
this work, the nature of the staff and 
of the program of the College has 
provided unusual and_ invaluable 
resources. As most readers are aware, 
the curriculum of the College has 
consisted of a group of required 
courses taught in many sections by 
fairly large staffs; thus the fellow, by 
visiting across sections, sees the same 
materials taught for the same objec- 
tives in a wide variety of teaching 
styles. Because the faculty members 
of the College have been recruited 
and promoted on the basis of their 
interest and skill in teaching, the 
fellow is exposed to an unusually high 
level of enthusiasm and competence. 
The College staffs also usuallyjwork 
as stafts, or committees of the whole, 
at the tasks of selecting readings, 
preparing the comprehensive exami- 
nations, and similar chores. As a 
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result, the fellow secures an unusual 
opportunity for direct participation 
in parts of teaching other than facing 
a class. The fellow apprenticed to a 
College staff is also assigned to a 
member of that staff who acts as his 
“mentor” and who is generally respon- 
sible for his connections with that 
staff. In general we have left un- 
specified the precise relations to exist 
between the fellow and the mentor on 
the ground that these could best be 
worked out in detail by the two 
personalties involved. Usually the 
fellow has regularly visited and 
observed the class of his mentor for 
most of the first two quarters; some- 
times he has helped to teach the 
section. Whatever the arrangement, 


the fellow is fully responsible for the 
class for about one week in the fall 
quarter and for about two weeks in 
the winter quarter. Then, in the 
spring quarter, the fellow has a 


section of his own. In addition to 
this observing and teaching, the 
fellow is expected to carry a full load 
in the general tasks which the staff to 
which he is attached is performing. 

In some instances the fellow’s 
interest or field is such that he can 
not be placed in a college staff. 
In these cases we have attempted to 
make comparable arrangements with 
the appropriate department or com- 
mittee. Despite the best efforts of 
the professors involved, however, it is 
often difficult for this sort of place- 
ment not to approximate the usual 
graduate assistantship. The fellow is 
teaching the professor’s courses and in 
general is in an extremely junior 
relationship. Within these limits, 
however, members of the faculty have 
co-operated most heartily in affording 
the best kind of training possible 
under the circumstances. 
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HIS apprenticeship has involved 

a number of familiar problems. 
First is the arrangement of the load. 
The present arrangement is based on 
the theory of allowing the fellow to 
get into teaching little by little, since 
his first two quarters are spent 
mainly in observation with perhaps 
some teaching, whereas he carries the 
full load during the third or spring 
quarter. This arrangement has 
brought two objections from fellows. 
First, for those students who plan to 
finish their dissertations in time for 
the June or August convocations the 
spring quarter is one filled with 
last-minute rush. Consequently, the 
teaching responsibility merely adds 
to an already heavy burden. A 
second objection sometimes voiced 
by the fellows is that although 
observation during fall quarter is 
valuable, the work of the winter 
quarter is less rewarding. They think 
that they have profited to about the 
maximum degree from this type of 
experience during the first three 
months and that by the beginning 
of the fourth month they would gain 
more if they had the opportunity to 
do more actual teaching. 

Since the present arrangement was 
worked out with the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, which quite properly wished 
that the fellows should not be reduced 
to the vassalage of teaching assistants, 
we have hesitated sharply to change 
the teaching load. Furthermore, not 
all fellows have been of this opinion. 
In part, at least, the fellows’ attitude 
here seems to depend on their relations 
with their mentor. Those who find 
this relationship extremely rewarding 
do not object to continuing in a 
somewhat junior position for another 
three months. Those who feel less 
well-placed tend to be those who 
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become more restive under the rela- 
tionship. In passing it might be 
remarked that in general the relations 
between fellow and mentor have been 
“satisfactory” in all cases, and in 
some instances the relationship has 
become an extremely close one. 
Another familiar problem, the kind 
and amount of supervision which the 
fellow should receive when he teaches, 
has also been solved primarily in 
direct proportion to this personal 
relation between mentor and fellow. 
That the college professor is king in 
his classroom is a tradition so strong 
that both mentors and fellows may 
easily be hesitant or indignant about 
anything resembling “supervision of 
practice teaching.”” We have hoped 
that the fellowship arrangement would 
make possible greater freedom on 
both sides in this regard; that is, the 
fellow is clearly in the réle of a 
learner, not that of an instructor on 


probation whose work is being scruti- 
nized by some member of the staff 
which controls his local professional 


fate. Hence, we hoped also that the 
mentor on his side would feel more 
free to make suggestions and criti- 
cisms and that the fellow would be 
more ready to seek and accept them. 
Generalizations covering fifty pairs of 
fellows and mentors are perilous, of 
course, but the arrangement has 
apparently worked well. Possibly a 
more formal structure would have 
forced a larger amount of supervision 
in those instances where there has 
been little of it. But compulsion 
might have produced the empty 
activity without the desired results. 
The present informal arrangement 
has seemed to make possible that 
amount of supervision for which both 
mentor and fellow were prepared in 
each instance. 
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SMALLER part of the fellow’s 

time is devoted to the work of 
the seminar. This seminar meets 
once a week for about two hours 
during fall and winter quarters. Its 
purpose is to overcome some of the 
shortcomings which are inherent in 
the usual teaching assistantship de- 
spite the amount of practice, super- 
vised or unsupervised, which that 
experience gives. It attempts to be a 
source of fact and theory about 
various aspects of college teaching 
and a forum where problems of 
interest to novice teachers can be 
studied and discussed by them. As 
leader of the seminar, I have planned 
about one-half of the meetings, the 
first half of those for the fall quarter 
and the last half for the winter 
quarter. The opening sessions are 
directed to topics which open up 
general problems. With this much 
preliminary orientation, the attempt 
is then made to follow the interests of 
the group for the remainder of the 
fall quarter and the start of the 
winter quarter. Then, as the seminar 
program nears its close, the leader 
consults his mental list of “what 
every college teacher should know” 
and structures the remainder of the 
program to fill obvious gaps. 

This kind of planning has worked 
with different degrees of effectiveness. 
Some years the fellows have planned 
a satisfactory program for themselves. 
In other years more dependent groups 
have insisted that the leader plan the 
program. Sometimes the fellows 
have been eager to take the initiative, 
but interests have been so varied that 
it has been difficult for them to agree 
on topics which would interest them 
all. Wherever possible in these cir- 
cumstances, individuals or small 
groups have been urged to work on 
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these points which were not appro- 
priate for discussion by the total 
seminar. 

The seminar programs have covered 
the topics which might be expected. 
We have usually begun by some 
consideration of the aims of education, 
generally in the context of examining 
a sample of current programs for 
undergraduate or general education. 
The effort here has been to show the 
mutual relations between the ends in 
view, the kind of curriculum offered, 
the kind of responsibility placed on 
the faculty member, the type of 
student recruited, and similar factors. 
Some effort then’ is made to relate 
these general philosophies of educa- 
tion to more philosophic positions. 
Another set of topics taken up early 
has concerned the nature of students 
in higher education: their increasing 
numbers, the changes in their interests 
over the years, the varied back- 


grounds from which they come, the 
varied future careers into which they 


go. The hope here is that the fellow 
will not always see all his students as 
eager doctoral candidates in his own 
field. 

Moving on to the more particular 
problems of teaching, we frequently 
give considerable time to studies of 
various methods of presentation— 
the lecture, the discussion, the drill 
session, the laboratory hour, and the 
like. This work is sometimes supple- 
mented by observation of films or 
actual classes. Another series of 
meetings is devoted to the non- 
teaching aspects of the professor’s 
life—course planning, the preparation 
of examinations, student counseling, 
and the like. Topics related to teach- 
ing as a profession also occupy one 
or more meetings: getting a job, be- 
ing retained, being promoted, and the 
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general problems of freedom and 
tenure. A variety of means is used 
to cover these topics: individual 
reports, committee reports, visiting 
lecturers, films, and many others. 

The leader of the seminar con- 
stantly has sought to do something 
with the general theory and problems 
of learning and teaching. Despite 
his persistence this topic has worked 
out unsatisfactorily. The competing 
theories of learning—with many of 
them more obviously concerned with 
rats than with college Freshmen—do 
not appear to speak directly to the 
apprentice teacher’s problems. Yet 
the fellows cling so tenaciously to 
their own guesses about these matters 
that one would expect them to have 
been demonstrated with the finality 
of Euclidean geometry. Some anti- 
dote seems necessary, but a truly 
effective one has not yet been found. 

The seminar has always met in the 
first two of the three quarters. Both 
in theory and in the opinion of many 
of the fellows, to have some of the 
meetings fall in the spring quarter 
when they were engaged in actual 
classroom teaching would be a decided 
advantage. Not only would the 
seminar discussions gain a note of 
reality, but they would also provide 
an opportunity to take up neglected 
problems which prove to be impor- 
tant. But since the spring quarter is 
already a busy season, because of the 
teaching load and the final demands 
of the dissertation, we have hesitated 
to place still further burdens on the 
fellows at this time. 


URING the summer of 1956, a 
three-page “‘short answer” ques- 
tionnaire with an additional page for 
further comments was sent to the 
“best addresses” of the thirty who 
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held fellowships during the first three 
years of the grant. Responses were 
received from twenty of the thirty 
fellows, with several of them adding 
letters to develop their ideas further— 
one of these being six pages long. In 
view of the fact that the former 
fellows are a mobile and widely 
scattered group, this response is better 
than might have been expected and 
some of the lack of response is easily 
explained. Two of the group now 
abroad (in England, Germany, Greece, 
Egypt, and South Africa) did not 
reply; but since they are traveling on 
research projects, the questionnaire 
may not have reached them. Two 
more of the ten non-respondents 
apparently had dissertation trouble 
and are still completing their graduate 
work here; since the questionnaire 
emphasized an interest in their opin- 
ions in the light of their subsequent 
teaching experience, these two may 
have thought that their answers 
would be worthless. Two are on the 
University staft, and though when 
seen, promise “to get that question- 
naire back,” they are as yet not 
heard from. One who did not reply 
is taking Holy Orders and does not 
receive secular mail. Three more 
now teaching received the question- 
naire, we can be fairly certain, and 
yet did not answer. Two of the three 
are women. 

Of the twenty respondents, six are 
not currently teaching, while the 
remaining fourteen are engaged in 
college and university instruction. 
Of the six not teaching, one definitely 
knows he will not enter teaching, one 
is uncertain, and the other four all 
plan to return to teaching or to enter 
the profession shortly. An example 
of the latter group is a psychologist 
now getting clinical experience which 
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he did not have, but who definitely 
plans a career in university work. 

Opinion about the program on the 
part of all those responding was 
favorable, ranging from mild to in- 
tense enthusiasm. At the most general 
level, two values were most commonly 
seen by the fellows. One, the most 
frequently mentioned, was the feeling 
of confidence which the experience 
gave the fellow in facing his first 
teaching assignment. The second 
benefit often cited was the firsthand 
experience which replaced fantasy 
about what college teaching is actually 
like. This outcome was stressed by 
the fellow who learned, through the 
program, that college teaching was 
apparently not for him and who 
began a career in the State Depart- 
ment. If this seems a negative result 
to accrue from a program designed 
to train college teachers, it is no less 
a valuable one, obtained at minimal 
cost to the man and to the students 
on whom he might have otherwise 
inflicted himself for a few years. 

In addition to these benefits which 
were seen in common by most of the 
group, a wide variety of other out- 
comes were cited. For brevity’s sake, 
only two will be quoted, which can 
be merely suggestive, not typical: 
“|... As far as I personally was con- 
cerned, teaching was a necessary evil in 
the academic life. Graduate science was 
my field. It is a real credit to the 
shrewd wisdom of my interviewer that I 
got the fellowship. I even considered 
turning it down.... That I am in 
general education at all is a tribute to 
the effectiveness of the program of 
fellowships as well as the people and 
program of the College of the U. of C.” 
“In conclusion I am proud to say that 
your efforts were quite tangibly successful 
in as much as the University of Oklahoma 

[Continued on page 57) 


Themes, Issues, and Solutions 


By ROBERT E. DEWEY 


A Proposal for Courses in the Humanities 


OSE of us who are con- 
cerned with teaching courses 
in the humanities today are 

confronted with a somewhat novel 
and perhaps insoluble problem. By 
tradition, we are supposed to design 
the content of our courses in such 
a manner that some definite knowl- 
edge of man and his world will be 
transmitted. In addition, we are 
supposed, in some unspecified way, to 
stimulate and awaken the latent 
powers of a student for critical and 
reflective evaluation. 

One hundred years ago, the task of 
finding means to achieve these two 
objectives was doubtless a frustrating 
one in its own right. Nevertheless, 
those who taught humanities then 
could derive some comfort from the 
fact that the various sciences were 
classified as falling within their sphere. 
Accordingly, at least the one function 
of transmitting knowledge had definite 
meaning and could be approached 
with some hope of success. 

Today, those of us who teach 
humanities find ourselves in a different 
situation. The various sciences have 
risen, acquired independence, and 
have placed their own “divisions” in 
the typical liberal-arts curriculum. 
As a result, the student query, 
“What knowledge will I acquire in a 
humanities course?”’ is one which has 
become remarkable for its simplicity, 
reasonableness, and lack of an answer. 


Although such a question may be 
partially answered by pointing to the 
insights of literature and philosophy 
which have not as yet been examined 
and incorporated into existing sci- 
entific theory, it seems clear that the 
humanities are now in a situation 
which calls for less emphasis upon the 
function of transmitting knowledge. 
Correspondingly, they are in a situa- 
tion which demands that far more 
attention be given to the problems 
involved in fostering powers of reflec- 
tive evaluation. 

The purpose of the present paper 
is twofold. First, I shall briefly 
examine the typical ways in which we 
now teach humanities and shall urge 
the rather familiar critical thesis that 
these courses are poorly designed to 
accomplish their objectives. I shall 
then propose that we take seriously 
the objective of fostering a student’s 
critical capacities as a primary aim, 
for, when we do so, a reorganization 
of materials around themes, issues, 
and solutions is naturally suggested 
and promises to provide a new and 
effective type of humanities course. 

To commence with the critical 
theme, it should be noted first 
that existing courses in the humanities 
are most commonly organized in one 
of two general ways. Perhaps the 
most widespread practice is to 
organize materials in terms of depart- 
mental disciplines. Where this is not 
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done, the usual alternative is to 
require a reading of some of the 
classic works in Western civilization. 
Each of these types has been widely 
criticized in recent literature, but 
their continued existence in the usual 
curriculum suggests that a quick 
review of their limitations may be of 
use in locating the defects which 
must be overcome by any alternative 


proposal. 


HERE the departmental ap- 

proach is used, the student often 
takes courses in languages, the litera- 
ture of the languages, history, philos- 
ophy, and the fine arts. In theory, the 
total of these departmental offerings 
renders the student aware of a wide 
variety of disciplines and _ keenly 
appreciative of the values to be found 
in each. In practice, the only steps 


taken to assure this result are to 
require, or sometimes simply to recom- 


mend, that the student take one 
course in each of these fields. Further- 
more, the approach through depart- 
mental disciplines permits, and some- 
times encourages, the teaching of 
highly specialized courses which cover 
but one small area of a given field. 
The typical result of this organization 
is the development of a large number 
of courses open to the students for 
selection. If the student is alive 
intellectually, he usually resolves his 
problems of choice by selecting those 
courses which local tradition tells 
him are taught by the best teachers. 
If he is not too intellectually inclined, 
the major influence in his choice of 
courses is likely to be some accidental 
factor of personal convenience such 
as the hour of class meeting. In 
either event, a student ends by 
satisfying the humanities require- 
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ments with a schedule which might 
easily include such diverse subjects as 
Twentieth Century Poetry, Ancient 
History, Creative Writing, Oriental 
Art, Modern Philosophy, and nothing 
else. 

Entertaining though such an intel- 
lectual adventure may be, it seems 
clear that the education thus received 
is likely to be too technical in specific 
areas, fragmentary, and without inte- 
gration. Furthermore, if the student 
has gained in power of reflectively 
evaluating material, such a result has 
come about quite literally by accident, 
for the plan of presentation is not 
designed to achieve this end. In 
departmental courses, the usual effort 
is to communicate some specific body 
of information. If ideas rather than 
facts are handled, they are usually 
treated as items simply to be trans- 
mitted in a lecture from the mind of 
the teacher to the mind of the 
student. All too likely, the student 
gains through this process only what 
Whitehead calls “inert ideas” —ideas 
which “‘are merely received into the 
mind without being utilized, or tested, 
or thrown into fresh combinations.’””! 
Needless to say, the treatment of 
ideas as inert entities is the very 
opposite of what is desirable if the aim 
is to develop powers of reflective 
evaluation. To achieve the latter 
aim, the student himself must be 
activated to work with the ideas. As 
matters now stand, however, the 
departmental organization of mate- 
rials does nothing to encourage such 
handling of ideas. Activation is left 
to the accidents of a student’s luck 
in finding a stimulating teacher. 


'The Aims of Education: and Other Essays. 
New ed. London: Williams and Norgate Ltd., 1950, 
pp. 1-2. 
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The defects of teaching the humani- 
ties through departmental divisions 
are both serious and familiar enough 
to have prompted efforts to correct 
these failures. The most common 
corrective is that of introducing 
courses in which the student is asked 
to read in chronological order a 
selected list of classics. 

Largely prompted by the Great 
Books experiment at St. John’s Col- 
lege, such courses strike at three 
defects in the departmental system. 
First, they represent an effort to 
break down departmental barriers by 
utilizing classics from several fields 
in one course. Second, such courses 
seek to reverse the trend of specializa- 
tion by concentrating upon basic 
documents which are of perennial 
interest to all human beings. Finally, 
a change in teaching methods from 
lecture to discussion is usually stressed 
to avoid the charge of transmitting 
inert ideas. By forcing the student 
to discuss what he reads, a genuine 
effort is made to encourage him in the 
habits of critical reflection. 

The objectives of such courses are 
laudable. Nevertheless, it is disturb- 
ing to realize that such courses con- 
stitute the only major solution which 
is being utilized in most of our 
universities to counteract the defects 
of the departmental system. The fact 
is especially disturbing when one 
considers that we have had enough 
experience with this type of program 
to realize that it suffers from the same 
evils which it was intended to correct. 

Although designed to correct lack 
of integration, such courses in practice 
present students with little more than 
a series of disconnected readings. For 
example, a_ typical first-semester 
course of this kind requires that the 
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student read a few books of the Bible, 
a few Greek plays, selections from 
one of the classic historians, and 
finally a little Plato. Shifts from one 
book to another are sudden and the 
imagination of a teacher is constantly 
strained if he seeks to make the 
transitions plausible. The result has 
been that the disconnected, uninte- 
grated subject-matter of the older 
system has simply been replaced by 
the equally disconnected unintegrated 
reading of books. 

Furthermore, such courses were 
intended to correct the superficial 
coverage of major fields which resulted 
when students took only one or two 
narrowly specialized courses in a 
given field. Yet superficiality is per- 
haps the outstanding characteristic of 
such courses. The students are usu- 
ally asked to read a fairly large 
number of difficult books rapidly. In 
fear of specialization, the books have 
little continuity in subject-matter, 
and the student finds himself exposed 
in rapid succession to classics of 
religion, literature, history, and phi- 
losophy. To further complicate mat- 
ters, distrust of lecturing methods is 
usually so strong that the teacher is 
instructed not to waste time by 
explaining the text. For some reason, 
the strange belief has gained wide 
acceptance that if a student is to 
discuss the text, he cannot first be 
told what it means. As a result, 
superficial and inaccurate impressions 
of a wide amount of reading are the 
typical residues left in a student’s 
mind. 

Finally, it had been the hope of 
those who developed the Great Books 
courses that the discussion techniques 
employed would prevent the student 
sitting back and _ passively 
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absorbing a prescribed quota of “inert 
ideas.”” In this connection, the dis- 
cussion method is undoubtedly a good 
one; but its use has been rendered 
ineffective by the organization of 
materials provided for discussion. In 
a typical course of this type, there is 
no systematic presentation of ideas. 
Discussion centers for a short while 
upon one book concerning one subject, 
and then shifts quickly for an equally 
brief period to a different book with a 
different subject. The result is lack 
of depth on every topic, failure to 
present competing viewpoints, and in- 
sufficient time for sustained reflection. 
Thus, although the discussion may be 
stimulating, the stimulation provided 
by such materials is most likely to be 
of the kind which fosters the impulsive 
and uncritical adoption of beliefs, 
rather than the development of powers 
for reflective choice. 


Y POINTING to defects in 
existing curriculums, the criti- 
cisms which have been given indicate 
a need for reform in the organization 
of current humanities courses. The 
criticisms also perform a more positive 
function, for they have in effect 
described the missing values which 
reform must seek to achieve. There 
must be integration of program rather 
than fragmentation. There must be 
solidity rather than superficiality. 
Most important, effort must be 
exerted to achieve the neglected but 
fundamental aim of developing capa- 
cities for judging and choosing well. 
In what now follows I shall seek to 
show how the needed reforms in the 
organization of current humanities 
courses are suggested, if we will but 
take seriously the aim of cultivating 
powers of reflective evaluation. Such 
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suggestions arise because, as one 
considers the natural steps which 
might be taken to foster a student’s 
capacities for critical evaluation, one 
soon discovers that the material with 
which he is presented must meet 
three simple requirements. 

First, materials must be organized 
in systematic fashion around themes, 
or subjects of discourse, which are 
related to one another. Without 
concentration upon definite themes, 
both the material and a student’s 
mind lack the focus essential to 
provoke thought. And without some 
total systematic organization of the 
themes themselves, the student is 
left to wander incoherently through a 
mass of disconnected points. 

Second, materials brought to bear 
upon a given theme must be organized 
in terms of the debatable issues which 
arise when the subject is discussed. 
There can be no cultivation of the 
powers required in reflective evalua- 
tion until the student is presented 
with the kind of problem which 
requires such evaluation. Moreover, 
it seems clear that this type of 
problem exists only where a question 
arises for which there is more than 
one sensible answer. If no debatable 
issue is presented by the material, 
then one may be reasonably sure that 
the material is either not important 
or is of a type which belongs in the 
category of information to be learned 
rather than questioned. In either 
case, the material will not be of direct 
assistance in cultivating the powers 
of good judgment and choice. 

Third, the student must be pre- 
sented with the major solutions which 
have been already offered to the 
issues. Such solutions constitute the 
materials of thought. They are the 
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alternatives for choice with respect 
to which evaluation may proceed. 
Without them, the stimulation of 
issues lacks substance. With them, 
complexities are revealed; a subject is 
treated more fairly and comprehen- 
sively; and the student has before 
him positions which both illustrate 
and demand the responses of sound 
critical evaluation. 

In short, themes are required to 
focus thought; issues are required to 
provoke thought; and solutions are 
required for the content of thought. 

Commonplace though these obser- 
vations may be, they point to a set of 
basic elements which can provide the 
framework for a reorganization and 
improvement of courses in the human- 
ities. The great themes of Western 
civilization are not many. In the 


classic documents of our heritage, 
discussion returns time and again to a 
comparatively few basic subjects, 


such as man’s nature, love, justice, 
freedom, and God. Such themes 
span and integrate the subject-matters 
now divided among departments. 
Moreover, these themes are not small 
items of a subject which can interest 
only the specialist. They are in fact 
the natural focal points around which 
the most general and fundamental 
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insights may be organized. Further, 
these great themes are themselves 
the subjects which raise the issues 
and solutions of deepest concern to 
men. By taking themes, issues, and 
solutions as the primary elements for 
organizing materials, reform will thus 
move in the direction of achieving 
those values which are lacking in 
present programs. These elements 
provide the means of achieving an 
integration of material without super- 
ficial detail. In addition, they pro- 
vide a basis for organizing materials 
in the natural order which seems 
demanded if capacities for reflective 
evaluation are to be developed. 
Removing the defects of present 
programs will not occur, however, 
until we come clearly to recognize the 
extent to which we have been using 
the wrong basic elements for organiz- 
ing materials in the humanities. We 
have divided courses by subject- 
matter, when we should have divided 
by the great themes which cut across 
such arbitrary borders. We have 
taken individual books as the basic 
element of organization, when we 
should have recognized that the books 
are great, because they are addressed 
to great themes, great issues, and 


great solutions. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 1] 


The Foreign Language Question 
Again 


By DWIGHT CHAMBERS 


Issues Discussed in the Light of Recent Linguistic Knowledge 


URING the dreary days of 

the Second World War the 

United States found itself 
without the linguistic means of prose- 
cuting the defense effort to a success- 
ful end. Government-sponsored pro- 
grams filled former college classrooms 
with young men and women engaged 
in linguistic studies; colleges and 
universities had to offer more than 
French, German, and _ Spanish; 


Boulder and Stillwater became syn- 
onymous with studies in Russian, 


Chinese, and Malayan. Language 
instructors believed that at last they 
had found their reason for being; 
achievement underwritten by the 
government had surpassed anything 
they had dreamed possible; surely 
foreign languages were here to stay 
as an integral part of the liberal-arts 
curriculum. The instructor rejoiced 
with apparent good reason; for it 
seemed that we had _ successfully 
passed the doleful ’thirties, when the 
Coleman report had convinced every- 
one, even language teachers, that 
Americans could not learn foreign 
languages and that there was no use 
in trying. 

During those years of wavering, 
candidates for the B.A. had studied 
languages for some reason that every- 
one was reluctant to discuss. If a 
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language teacher could be pinned 
down, in all probability he replied 
that his students were learning to 
read languages in order that they 
might use them someday in research. 
He added that his students might be 
the one or two in a thousand who 
ever went abroad then; in such an 
eventuality their reading knowledge 
would aid them in learning the 
language. 

Was the linguistic activity inspired 
by the war really a liberal educational 
program, or was it just one of the 
many expedients put forth to meet 
the emergency, an expedient to which 
the colleges for a price furnished more 
shelter, desks, and blackboards than 
personnel? What happened when the 
war was over? Faculty members 
returned to their old chairs, and 
where a short time before men and 
women had actively assimilated the 
structures of Chinese or Arabic, there 
resumed a five-hour-a-week routine of 
“Please read in Spanish and translate, 
Mr. Q.” One college faculty after 
another, wisely or not, voted to 
abandon the foreign-language require- 
ment for its B.A. degree. Some 
colleges that had received inter- 
national recognition for their commit- 
ment to the teaching of foreign 
languages and for the methods of 
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teaching them developed in their 
classrooms even dropped the require- 
ment. One state university tried the 
unusual experiment of permitting 
the various departments to decide 
whether their candidates for the B.A. 
degree need offer foreign languages. 
Many of the colleges and universities 
that retained the foreign-language 
requirement during this critical period 
did so only through extensive log- 
rolling between departments. 


HY had the atmosphere, so 

recently hospitable to language 
study, become so hostile? Liberal 
educators were to blame, both the 
leaders responsible for keeping liberal 
education dynamic at all times, and 
the foreign-language teachers them- 
selves. The leaders, the formulators 
of policy, had sought to justify liberal 
education on practical grounds; their 
efforts had never been successful. 
Then came the war and a consequent 
need for languages; one of the most 
elusive segments of the liberal arts 
and one of the most difficult to 
justify now had its vindication. The 
truth was that everyone wanted 
languages, but only for practical, 
short-run reasons, not for liberal, 
transcendental ones. The liberal edu- 
cator still had not answered any 
questions, even for himself; he had 
only by coincidence gained temporary 
reprieve. 

The language teachers themselves 
had had little to do with the fortunes 
of the government language program; 
they were almost never the ones who 
carried out programs in the really 
critical languages such as Japanese. 
Military and diplomatic personnel 
learned their non-European languages 
from native speakers using methods 
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and controls set up by a group of 
linguists, then and now a distinct 
minority in language teaching in the 
United States. These linguists were 
descriptive linguists, sometimes called 
structural linguists, scientists who 
had found that each language has a 
structure, a structure which must 
be analyzed in its own terms rather 
than in terms of the language of the 
learner. 

Descriptive linguistic scientists for- 
mulate theory by checking hypotheses 
against all linguistic material at hand. 
The overwhelming majority of lan- 
guage teachers belonged, and still 
belongs, to the idealistic school of 
linguistics. This school works deduc- 
tively from the principles of one 
system of philosophy or another or 
from the structural principles of some 
prestige language. In describing a 
language, they often state what a 
language ought to be like rather than 
what it is like. They attempt to 
analyze and teach languages such as 
Japanese according to the structure 
of classical European languages. 

The language departments that 
resumed their activities in 1946 were 
not composed of the people who had 
guided the wartime language studies; 
descriptive linguists retreated to a 
small number of schools, principally 
to Michigan, Cornell, Yale, and 
Indiana. There their connections 
with the specific language depart- 
ments, if they exist at all, have been 
more apparent than real. Some of 
the former language centers for a time 
offered elementary courses in lan- 
guages outside the French-German- 
Spanish orbit, but such programs 
soon subsided to almost nothing. In 
many schools the descriptive linguists 
have found their interests more 
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closely allied with those of the anthro- 
pologists than with those of any of 
the language departments. 

Now the trend, sticky as it may be, 
seems to be heading up again. It 
is wise to remember that forces 
causing trends in liberal education 
may have nothing at all to do with 
liberal education. During the second 
Truman administration the U. S. 
Office of Education, headed by Earl J. 
McGrath, fostered a policy of teaching 
foreign languages to citizens of all 
ages. Its commitment coincided with 
international turmoil in the Middle 
East and in Eastern Asia. Mr. 
McGrath returned from international 
conferences determined that Ameri- 
cans must learn languages if they 
were to retain their intellectual pres- 
tige before nations. All Americans 
must learn to communicate with at 
least some of their neighbors on the 
neighbors’ terms; until they learned 
to do so it would be well to concede 
the neighbor his right to view matters 
in a way different from ours. In his 
eloquent appeal, the then commis- 
sioner of education stressed long-run 
objectives; it was most important 
that children become multilingual. 

The application of Mr. McGrath’s 
ideas has been encouraging to every- 
one who has linguistic interests, 
especially to those who like to add 
numbers. But have we really solved 
anything? Are we not possibly going 
through the same motions that we 
made during the war? We pay lip 
service to the good that foreign- 
language study is supposed to do in 
international relations, but how many 
of us, young or old, are studying the 
languages of the areas where our 
relations are difficult? How many 
study Russian? Chinese? Arabic? 
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We speak of the utility of foreign 
languages in research, but how many 
specialists read unique materials on, 
say, cardiac diseases from places like 
Mexico where research is going on? 
Colleges usually teach such specialists 
to read reports from places where 
research was going on forty years ago. 

Portugal is the fourth colonial 
power of the world; her colonial 
policies in Africa have produced, for 
better or worse, a social situation that 
is quite distinct from those of the 
British and French spheres. It is 
impossible to consider Africa without 
considering the Portuguese empire; 
and presumably if we are ever to 
understand Africa, academic research 
centers are going to have to help. 
But in one of the largest institutes 
for African studies in this country not 
much is done with Angola or Mozam- 
bique for the astounding reason that 
almost all the available material is 
written in Portuguese and has never 
been translated! 


LL the old clichés justifying lan- 
guage study are still here; we 


hear them every day from the 
linguaphiles; still no reliable knowl- 
edge emerges. And the linguaphobes 
are just as eloquent as their opponents; 
just as eloquent, frequently more 
logical, and almost always more gener- 
ously disposed, perhaps because they 
are not on the defensive. It is easy 
for a controversial program or crusade 
to flourish when it has the blessing 
of authority; this does not mean that 
the program is a worth-while one or 
that it benefits its participants as it is 
supposed to do. There is little cause 
for jubilation when State A begins 
to teach three foreign languages in 
its elementary schools if State B 
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next door allows, through its educa- 
tional leadership, that “‘we’re a little 
far from the border for that sort of 
thing.” There is just as little cause 
for shouting when a collegiate institu- 
tion sets up a language department 
for the first time if all the new 
linguistic finery is designed after 
models of the year 1905. 

It is time that foreign-language 
teachers abandoned practical con- 
siderations, dropped busywork proj- 
ects, hushed their professional slogans 
and established themselves as a part 
of a dynamic liberal-arts program 
which has as its one objective the 
preparation of citizens to live respon- 
sibly in the society of the culture 
where they reside. People who live 
successfully will make their living 
successfully. It is time that language 
teachers rid themselves of biased 
support that embarrasses more than 
it enhances. They must answer sci- 
entific objections to their profession 
in scientific terms. In doing these 
things they can become the first 
priesthood that ever reformed itself. 

People have a right to ask ques- 
tions; they have a right to ask, ‘‘ Why 
foreign languages?” And if the lan- 
guage teacher has never answered 
this question for himself or for others 
he must now do so. And he must 
reply with reliable answers to these 
questions as well: “Which foreign 
languages?” “How?” “When?” 

Consider first some of the reasons 
put forth by responsible members of 
the educational community as prime 
reasons for language study: 


1. Foreign languages have always loomed 
large in the traditional liberal-arts 
program. A liberal-arts program is 
broadening; the best people have 
liberal educations and know foreign 
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languages. It is better not to question 
such things. 

. The study of foreign languages dis- 
ciplines mind and body. 

. The ability to read a particular foreign 
language is an essential research tool. 

. Knowledge of foreign languages is of 
great commercial and touristic value. 

. Knowledge of foreign languages makes 
one more proficient in English. 

. Study of foreign languages prepares 
one for specific job opportunities. 

. Knowledge of foreign languages is a 
mark of sophistication. 


Recall, please, that these statements 
are made by responsible members of 
the educational community, that 
these statements purport to be 


primary reasons for requiring the 
Arts candidate to study foreign lan- 
guages, and that the people who make 
these statements really believe them. 
With all due respect for their pro- 


ponents, let us examine these motives. 


Tradition—nothing is good only because 
it antedates something else. Americans 
have a habit of wanting to think for 
themselves; it is vital that they continue 
to do so. They will probably question 
the wisdom of teaching foreign languages, 
liberal-arts curriculums, and a host of 
other things. It is in fact the duty of a 
liberal-arts curriculum to ask students to 
question these very things. As for the 
best people’s knowing foreign languages, 
it is doubtful that they know them very 
well; and unfortunately we Americans 
almost never consider the native speakers 
of foreign languages in our midst the best 
people regardless of their intrinsic merit. 

Discipline—even the brightest person 
cannot master a difficult body of knowl- 
edge without some mental and physical 
effort; yet humane educators hope that 
the student may seize knowledge, not 
knowledge the student. But there are 
yet counselors and deans in no small 
numbers who believe that there is nothing 
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quite like a heavy dose of an inflected 
language to bring a delinquent student 
around; their reasoning usually is that 
the delinquent will then stay home and 
study every night. If the counselor 
believes that the student needs work in 
the visualization of complex categories 
arranged in various dimensions, as indeed 
may be the case, a few hours with a 
Chinese puzzle will benefit the subject 
more than any foreign-language course. 
Research—a successful student of a 
‘particular foreign language trained along 
idealistic lines will be the better research 
worker for having had such experience if 
during his life all crucial discoveries 
continue to be reported in the language 
he studied in college, or if he remains 
steadfast in his refusal to recognize 
contributions reported in other languages. 
Knowledge of content, say chemistry, is 
more important to the research worker 
than is linguistic experience when and if 
he learns to read his professional literature 
in a foreign language. One college suc- 
cessfully teaches mature chemists lacking 


previous knowledge of French to read the 
literature of chemistry in French in 200 


clock-hours. The mature chemist is not 
surprised to find that the man who 
teaches him French, Frenchman or not, 
may not understand the chemistry texts 
any more than the chemist understands 
articles in English on descriptive lin- 
guistics. Liberal-arts courses can teach 
the chemist all the French he needs in 
order to read his materials; they do it by 
teaching him French in its broadest 
terms. Likewise, the mathematician 
satisfies all the linguist’s potential needs 
in mathematics by offering him mathe- 
matics in its purest forms. 

Commerce and tourism—a \iberal-arts 
course will satisfy the needs of any 
businessman or tourist, but such courses 
cannot confine themselves to these rather 
limited needs. Unless the businessman 
or traveler is a true man of leisure a few 
hours of work with a commercial language 
teacher will be of more value to him than 
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will college work. This is not to say 
that the large number of Americans who 
leave our shores each year for business 
and pleasure abroad could not benefit 
from courses in foreign civilizations, 
whatever language those courses were 
offered in. Even this need does not seem 
critical if the American abroad is con- 
sidered on a relative basis; he behaves 
himself with a great deal more dignity 
than does his French counterpart in 
Spain or his German colleague in Italy. 
Phenomenal as the number of Americans 
traveling or residing abroad may seem 
it is a group too small and too specialized 
in its purposes to merit particular con- 
sideration in designing liberal education 
for the general population. Practical 
arguments in favor of commerce and 
tourism fall flat; if there is a universal 
language or a language of commerce in 
the world today it is English; the typical 
globe-trotter will find it difficult if not 
impossible to lose contact with English 
as he follows his well-defined path, 
meeting that well-defined class of people 
who cater to travelers. The American 
executive abroad is on the wane even 
though exports are not; nations like 
Japan have come to a point where they 
insist that the subsidiaries of foreign 
companies be administered by nationals; 
for reasons of economy and efficiency the 
foreign concerns generally have not 
opposed the policy. 

Proficiency in English—there is nothing 
quite like the analysis of a given language 
to reveal the structure of that language; if 
the analyst happens to speak the language 
so much the better. In the face of 
discoveries by anthropological science it 
is useless to insist longer that an investi- 
gator cannot objectively analyze an 
abstract entity that is domestic to him. 
The English language is no exception to 
these principles. Proficiency in English 
on the part of students who have foreign- 
language experience is usually manifested 
in a haphazard recognition of cognates; 
such “proficiency” exploited by a well- 
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meaning teacher more often than not 
leads to a desire or an attempt to remake 
English along the lines of another 
language. There is no proof that the 
study of foreign languages in itself causes 
a person to speak English in a more 
satisfactory fashion. What is the most 
satisfactory fashion of speaking English? 
I suppose it is to speak it natively, and 
how does foreign-language study help 
one do that? A misguided study of 
Spanish may very well cause a man to 
speak and compose English that sounds 
more like what King James spoke than 
what his neighbors use. 

Specific job opportunities—even in 
New York, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco jobs ready-made for language 
majors are rare. Such positions as do 
exist practically never offer the responsi- 
bilities, prestige, or salary expected by 
people motivated strongly enough to 
graduate from college. If a person 
desires to enter the export-import trade 
specifically let him be advised to study, 
and in this order, economic theory, 
business administration, international 
relations, and then foreign languages. 
Of course an executive who speaks 
several languages may be a slightly better 
one in this business than the executive 
who does not; indeed it is difficult to 
see how anyone on the managerial level 
in foreign trade could in the long run 
escape learning several foreign languages. 
But success as an executive in inter- 
national commerce depends almost 
entirely on talent for management rather 
than on a college major in languages. 

Sophistication—a_ college Freshman 
once said that he was studying foreign 
languages in order to have something to 
talk about at future social gatherings; 
his professor, many years his senior, 
added that it certainly was convenient 
to have a pat phrase from a foreign 
language to express a difficult concept. 
The Freshman was probably only reveal- 
ing the motives of his generation for 
going to college at all; we hope he 
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enjoyed his academic career. On the 
other hand, his professor can learn from 
descriptive linguists that the concept 
native to one culture that cannot be 
expressed in some linguistic term or 
terms in any other cultures has yet to be 
discovered. An example: It may take a 
good long sentence in English to explain 
the meaning of the Portuguese word 
saudade, but it is advisable to use the 
English sentence and be understood 
rather than assume poetic license, say 
saudade, and let the hearer guess. It is 
true that there is and always has been 
a “pecking” order among the nations 
of the world and their languages. If the 
American pseudo-sophisticate wishes to 
titter in French, that is his concern and 
not the business of the educator; he will 
undoubtedly find admirers. Costa Ricans 
titter in English with a United States 
accent; Japanese do so in Chinese. The 
best answer to the proposition that 
language study is intrinsically edifying is 
to say with Veblen that languages 
themselves, like corsets, long fingernails, 
and knowledge of English orthography 
may indicate only idle time. 


RE there then no reasons for 
studying foreign languages as a 
liberal discipline? Read “languages” 
for ‘‘foreign languages,” and we will 
say that there is a reason, one both 
reliable and sufficient. Faculty for 
language and languages themselves 
are unique with man. Man has an 
insatiable curiosity about man and 
his activities past, present, and future. 
Man finds reliable, theoretical knowl- 
edge only in liberal studies, that is, in 
scientific contemplation of abstract 
entities. Language is an abstract 
entity possessed uniquely by man, 
and as such demands a place in a 
liberal curriculum that is dynamic. 
Some serious students have mistaken 
the signals of animals for languages, 
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but only man has that abstract entity 
that presents these features requisite 
to language: it has structure; it is 
progressive, that is, it is dynamic, 
always in a state of flux; it is cumula- 
tive, that is, none of its segments or 
levels exist independently from one 
another at any given moment or over 
a period of time, in analysis or in 
domestic use. 

Study of language first began as a 
consideration of the abstract faculty; 
practical examples illustrating theory 
were given in prestige languages; in 
our cultural background such prestige 
languages were Greek and Latin. In 
modern times this procedure was 
altered; knowledge of specific lan- 
guages became the linguistic goal 
uppermost in the so-called liberal 
studies. Greek could mean bread to 
a poet or scholar of sixteenth-century 
France. Such a procedure was not 


and is not a liberal one; it puts the 


cart before the horse so far as language 
studies are concerned; in the United 
States the horse is still following the 
cart. What kind of language instruc- 
tion will put the horse back in his 
rightful position? Scientific considera- 
tion of man’s faculty for language 
backed up by subsequent practical 
application of reliable knowledge, 
developed linguistic science applied 
to the analysis of languages which 
fulfill the aims of student and society 
will do this. The student under such 
a method acts as investigator in a 
laboratory situation rather than a 
listener in a lecture situation. 

We have proposed a major change 
‘in language programs without answer- 
ing the objections to language study. 
There is a reason for this. Two groups 
of objectors must be disposed of: 
those who do not teach languages and 
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are opposed to any language study, 
and those who do teach languages but 
would prefer to see languages aban- 
doned rather than studied scientifi- 
cally. Consider the objcctions of those 
who oppose language instruction as 
such: They say that language studies 
are of no use; they insist, and not 
without humor, that the Spanish 
student must demonstrate the utility 
of his linguistic studies by one day 
ordering a dish of tacos in Tijuana just 
as the Boy Scout gets optimum 
realization from his lore by managing 
to stray off and get lost in the Great 
North Woods. ‘“‘How does a student 
know he is ever going to use the 
language he studies in college?” This 
group goes on to ask, “Why do not 
the nations of the world agree upon 
some existent language as a universal 
tongue and make everyone learn it?” 
and ‘“‘Why doesn’t everybody learn 
an artificial language?” 

Of course, the questions are valid 
ones; almost everyone has found 
himself in a predicament at some time 
or another that caused him to ask 
these questions. The language teacher 
can try to answer them. What lan- 
guages would be studied under the 
scientific method? Any and all. Why 
not a universal language? Just as 
soon as the language of one country 
gains universal currency, political and 
social prestige may shift to another 
area, Carrying international linguistic 
prestige with it. Two serious aspects 
of the world’s contemporary linguistic 
dilemma are that English is replacing 
French as top contender for the title 
of “universal language” and that 
inflamed nationalism is insisting that 
peoples speak their domestic tongue, 
at least within the home territory. 
Recall the total loss of prestige that 
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German suffered in the United States 
between 1914 and 1918. People are 
reluctant to accept genuine languages 
as universal languages; the United 
Nations has rigorously limited the 
number of languages in which it will 
do business, but how many people in 
the United States study these few 
languages? 

Why not an artificial language? 
This idea is not new, and unfortu- 
nately it is not extinct. Scores of 
artificial tongues have been tried; 
from a structural standpoint most of 
these schemes were but slight modifi- 
cations of their authors’ native 
tongues. None of them have made 
more than a nominal concession to the 
linguistic majorities of the world. 
They are would-be panaceas that 
simply do not meet the specifications 
of language; they have never success- 
fully attached their evolution to that 
of a socio-political entity, and lack 
of such an attachment is fatal to a 
language. Almost to a man _ the 
designers of artificial languages have 
been opposed to the principle that 
living languages are always in a state 
of flux. It is a hackneyed joke 
among linguists that the only speakers 
of Esperanto one ever meets are 
either going to or returning from a 
convention for the prevention of the 
extinction of Esperanto. Of course, 
“new” languages have been brought 
into being; dormant, dying, and sub- 
stratum languages have been adapted 
to the réles of national languages of 
prestige in Czechslovakia, Israel, and 
Yugoslavia, respectively. 


INSIDER now the objections 
of the language teachers of the 
idealistic school to the descriptive 
study of languages. They often insist 
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that language instruction be com- 
pletely practical, even if this means 
that language courses will have goals 
that are non-linguistic. They ask 
students to swallow a large chunk of 
a specific language without knowing 
why he is swallowing it, how he is to 
swallow it, or how swallowing it will 
help him swallow a chunk of another 
language. The idealist often objects 
to descriptive language studies on 
these grounds: first, the student will 
not become fluent in the language; he 
will learn to talk about the language 
but will not learn to speak it; second, 
the descriptive study of languages 
does not lead to a liberal consideration 
of the Culture of the people who 
speak them (by Culture they refer to 
all worth-while things a community 
does with its leisure time); and third, 
the descriptive linguist wants to study 
any and all languages; some languages 
and the Culture of the people who 
speak them are not worthy of liberal 
study. 

In the first place, linguists of the 
idealistic school are and always have 
been in the majority in the United 
States. The United States is to this 
day inadequately equipped linguis- 
tically. In the last analysis the ideal- 
istic program runs something like 
this: “We will teach students to read 
Spanish; someday if and when they 
go to Mexico they can learn the 
language there.” 

Their second argument, the plea 
for Culture (not culture), is a bread- 
and-butter argument intended to 
bolster upper-division enrollments in 
literature courses; it forces elementary 
language courses into the rdéle of 
preparing students of Beginning 
Spanish to be students of Advanced 
Spanish. That these arguments are 
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bread-and-butter arguments, nothing 
more and nothing less, is proved by 
consulting the minutes of any of our 
societies for modern-language teachers 
or by referring to the editorial policies 
of our professional journals. In his 
over-all approach the descriptive lin- 
guist does not ignore literature or for 
that matter linguistic segments of any 
length on any structural level. 
Anthropologists, diplomats, and mis- 
sionaries, not to mention artists, 
musicians, and technicians, have oper- 
ated most efficiently as analysts of 
total cultures foreign to them using 
the descriptive approach to languages. 

The third allegation of the idealists 
is in error. There are no inadequate 
languages, just as there are no inade- 
quate cultures. A liberal-arts stu- 
dent truly curious about the enigma 
of man finds reward in the analysis 
of any language or culture, be it Crow, 
French, or Bantu. When in 1917 
to be replacing 


Spanish seemed 
German in the national educational 
picture, all to accommodate national 
prejudice, Teutonophiles screamed 
that one might as well study Choctaw 
as Spanish for all the reward he could 


receive. In spite of its sarcasm, the 
statement is true; scholars have 
studied both Spariish and Choctaw 
with equal reward. The study of 
German is equally fruitful. These 
recollections illustrate the enthusiasm 
with which people, linguists or lay- 
men, react to language and _ its 
problems. 


OW we have said that colleges 
will teach any and all languages. 
How? In the same manner that any 
science is taught, by analysis of 
structure. In a curriculum of lin- 
guistic science the student works with 
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live informants, native speakers of the 
language. Student and informant are 
under the supervision of a trained 
linguistic scientist. The student 
analyzes all levels of the language 
that he or the class is considering and 
the culture of the informant as well. 
Each student may work with an 
informant if the nature of the popula- 
tion permits this, or an entire class 
may have only one informant. The 
approach is monolinguistic; objects of 
the environment, actions, and even 
concepts of time are correlated with ~ 
words in the language. Correlation is 
made using pictures or pantomime 
without recourse to English. Linguists 
trained by this method are able to 
carry on simple conversations in new 
languages unrelated to the one they 
speak in a matter of hours. Field 
linguistic workers using the descrip- 
tive approach successfully bridge lin- 
guistic gaps under conditions so ad- 
verse that their very lives may 
depend upon it. Instruction in the 
method is carried out under genuinely 
monolinguistic conditions at the Uni- 
versities of North Dakota and 
Oklahoma. 

When the monolinguistic approach 
of the descriptivists is used in the 
classroom, the student is an investi- 
gator from the outset. He elicits 
items of the language from the live 
informant; under seminar conditions 
he is exposed to hypothetical problems 
and the formulation of theorems. If 
he is analyzing an unwritten language, 
and a tense or mood eludes him, he 
will react quite differently from the 
student who is merely chided for 
failing to memorize a certain con- 
jugation. He is not permitted the 
luxury of four years of idly listening 
to lectures concerning rules of gram- 
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mar drawn from a classical language 
or to lectures in English about foreign 
literatures. The descriptive method 
ends all arguments about course aim 
and course content. One university 
has this program: the student elects 
language courses having these objec- 
tives singly and in combination— 
reading, writing, speaking, and under- 
standing. Presumably the student 
may not elect a course offering none 
of these objectives. The descriptive 
method ensures that the student seek 
out all four facets of the language 
in an orderly, cumulative fashion. 
Since the student is dealing with a 
method, a science, he emerges from 
the curriculum not only conversant in 
a language but prepared to make 
himself conversant in more languages 
as he needs them without going 
through the processes of converting 
them into his first language. 

When should language instruction 
begin? The descriptive method de- 
scribed here is for students who have 
passed early adolescence, for people 
who have passed their early teens 
and who use their own language in 
a native fashion. Such people are 
said to have “closed” linguistic sys- 
tems. For preadolescent children 
nonanalytical methods seem to work 
best. A  monolinguistic approach 
to foreign-language items presented 
in rigorously controlled amounts 
invites the elementary-school stu- 
dent to use powers of mimicry that 
his brothers and sisters in their teens 
have lost and to learn to speak the 
language in a fashion that is native 
or nearly native. The only people 
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linguists ever consider true bilinguals 
are those who learn more than one 
language by this method during child- 
hood. The language programs in our 
elementary schools are a_ partial 
answer to the linguistic needs of our 
society, but only a partial one; even 
if a person is equipped with one or 
two languages it is still not certain 
that he is linguistically equipped for 
life. Bilingualism acquired when he 
was a child may give a person a knack 
for acquiring languages more rapidly 
than his monolingual fellow can, but 
the acquisition of languages operates 
at optimum when scientific methods 
are used. In so far as it compares 
knacks to sciences this statement 
applies to all disciplines. 

This article asks teachers to admit 
and to answer the questions, “Foreign 
languages, Why? Which ones? How? 
When?” It does not expound the 
science of descriptive linguistic analy- 
sis; it does not present statistics on 
enrollments. No plea is made for 
any particular language, none for 
modern languages versus dead lan- 
guages, none for written languages as 
against unwritten languages. Many 
of the first descriptive linguists were 
able scholars of dead languages who 
began to see the inadequacies of 
traditional methods when they at- 
tempted to analyze the live, unwritten 
languages of the American Indians. 
Students who study dead languages 
like classical Greek and Old French 
by the descriptive method slightly 
modified assimilate these languages 
readily, read them efficiently, and 
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The Importance of Foreign-Area 
Studies 


By PEDRO C. M. TEICHERT 


Latin-American Economics: a Case Study 


ODAY the field of foreign- 

area studies has become very 

important, for there is funda- 
mental lack of mutual understanding 
among the world’s people. Unfortu- 
nately the foreign-area inquiry is 
frequently carried on by so-called 
experts who often do not speak the 
language of the country they specialize 
in and who consequently never estab- 
lish the psychological contact neces- 
sary to reach below the surface of the 
astonishing phenomena that present 
themselves in such subtle variety in 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

Although most students of inter- 
national economics realize that talking 
about Germany or Spain is not talking 
about one and the same Europe, this 
stage has not always been reached 
yet as far as Latin America or the 
lands south of the border are con- 
cerned. For most laymen all Latin- 
American nations are still one and 
the same, and for the expert with a 
capital E it still might be difficult to 
differentiate between the particular 
problems besetting two countries as 
unlike as Argentina and Brazil. 

The concept of the existence of 
many Latin Americas has not gained 
a wide foothold yet. The concept of 
modern Latin America, or the indige- 
nous part of it, the idea of more 


advanced and less advanced countries 
of the Latin-American continent, are 
still new. Much less does a distinc- 
tion exist between Portuguese and 
Spanish Latin America, though the 
former takes up half of the South 
American continent. 

In view of the present world 
situation and the importance Latin 
America has attained, if for no other 
reason than its proximity to the 
United States, it is important that a 
clear understanding be obtained of 
that vast area south of the border. 
Not only our experts but the large 
majority of our population should be 
well informed about our neighbors. 
The process of gaining a more realistic 
and meaningful picture of foreign 
areas, and of our southern friends in 
particular, will be the subject of the 
following discussion. 

In studying Latin America and its 
economics, a profound inquiry into 
its total cultural, physical, psycho- 
logical, social, and political factors, 
and into the divergent developmental 
trends that characterize each par- 
ticular nation, is of paramount impor- 
tance. For the economist, for 
instance, it is not enough to concen- 
trate exclusively on Latin-American 
international trade performance, and 
to come up with the conclusion that 
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Brazil suffers economically because of 

her monocultural economy. Neither 
is it enough to propose as a solution 
the raising of coffee prices abroad. 
Such an approach would only try to 
cure the effects of a trend in economic 
development that has its roots in the 
land system and the colonization of 
the country reaching as far back as 
the sixteenth century. 

If a clear understanding of Latin- 
American economic affairs and prob- 
lems is to be achieved, it is absolutely 
necessary to start at the roots and 
study each distinct economic region 
in the light of its national develop- 
ment. It is necessary in this instance 
to know how Latin-American econo- 
mies function in institutional terms, 
so that the problems that beset these 
countries can be better understood; 
and national economics of course 
make no sense if studied outside the 
framework of their historic and 


cultural perspective. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the fight of the Latin-American 
republics against the impact of inter- 
nation price fluctuations on their 


economies, by protectionism and 
industrialization, represents only a 
drastic attempt to rid themselves of 
the leftovers of a colonial economy. 
It is not, as many people might 
think, an experiment with new eco- 
nomic systems of objectionable social- 
istic tendencies. It is merely a 
reaction to monocultural export pro- 
duction, an economic carry-over of 
colonial times. In this connection, 
the whole problem of land tenure 
and the development and exploitation 
of land holdings could be understood 
only if studied in the same frame- 
work 


1The numbers in parentheses in this paper refer 
to citations in a bibliography given at the end. 
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OO often the economic develop- 
ment of Latin America is mainly 
connected with such international 
agencies as the United Nations, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
Export-Import Bank, and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, among 
others. Another approach puts too 
much emphasis on international trade 
quantities and directions, while all 
these institutions really do not affect 
significantly the internal development 
of the Latin-American nations. On 
the contrary, their participation in 
these agencies as well as the magni- 
tude and direction of their trade is an 
expression of their national economic 
development rather than a cause of it. 
It would also be prudent to inquire 
in what way Latin America differs 
from other underdeveloped areas (2). 
The particular combination in Latin 
America of a politically independent 
status with that of a still partially 
colonial economy would have to be 
explored. Together with the history 
of foreign capital investments, this 
would give a clue to the reasons for 
the sudden appearance of economic 
nationalism and today’s contradic- 
tions and frustrations in handling the 
problem of foreign investments. Obvi- 
ously, Asia after the Second World 
War has emerged in a different 
historical context than Latin America, 
and could be compared economically 
with the French, British, Dutch, or 
United States possessions in the 
Caribbean area, if these possessions 
suddenly were to receive their 
independence. 

The study of differing develop- 
mental processes would lead also to 
such questions as to whether the 
skipping of developmental stages is, 
or would be, possible and beneficial. 
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And in contrast to such rapid develop- 
ment, the persistence of subsistence 
agriculture gains special significance. 
No doubt the growing of corn, rice, 
manioc, yucca, plantains, and potatoes 
on small plots of land for bare 
subsistence is the clue to low per 
capita productivity and substandard 
levels of living for a large sector of 
the Latin-American population. On 
the other hand, national output 
statistics are many times under- 
estimated because the output of the 
small farms is not always accounted 
for. Obviously, export statistics give 
no clue as to consumption or produc- 
tion of subsistence commodities. 


Thus, for instance, bananas play an 
important réle in each Latin-American 
household but do not show up in the 
export and production statistics of 
many republics. 

A further. mistake in the general 


approach to Latin-American economic 
development is the application of an 
alien measure or set of values, to the 
appraisal of a foreign way of life. 
All countries could be blamed, at 
one time or another, for having 
indulged in this practice. Some 
studies by individual research workers 
have been particularly biased in this 
direction. For instance, it might well 
be that the step from backward 
agrarianism to the threshold of indus- 
trialization in various Latin-American 
countries represents a larger sacrifice 
and step forward than the present 
revolutionizing trend of automation 
in the United States. Instead many 
writers would maintain that Latin 
America is just catching up, or 
realizing a goal it has been striving 
for all the time. Such misunder- 
standing would definitely under- 
estimate the magnitude and revolu- 
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tionary character of such a change (3). 
But let it be said that it is not at all 
the purpose of foreign-area studies to 
find out which country can proceed 
faster in its economic development 
than its neighbor. The only purpose 
is fully to investigate different cultural 
areas, and thereby to bring about a 
fruitful synthesis of effective collabo- 
ration and mutual understanding. 

As far as United States—Latin 
American relations are concerned, a 
definite goal needs to be established 
by the United States regarding the 
réle it expects Latin America to play 
in this connection, and the purpose 
the United States should serve in 
inter-hemisphere political and eco- 
nomic relations. The United States 
is mentioned intentionally as _ the 
active or initiating part in this 
interplay of forces, since obviously, 
due to its political and economic 
situation in world affairs, it has 
assumed a position of world leader- 
ship. As a world leader it must try 
to keep or to improve its international 
position by the implementation of 
adequate policies. No country will 
be particularly helpful in that respect, 
unless the guid pro quo in the ensuing 
political and economic struggle is also 
advantageous to the weaker nations 
concerned. The necessity for minute 
and profound study of foreign areas 
thus becomes clear. The leader 
country will have lost ground from 
the very start if it tries purposely—or 
because of lack of understanding—to 
impose its way of life on other nations. 
It is very unfortunate that the 
United States is often accused of 
doing this. 

The phenomenal advances Russia 
makes in underdeveloped areas of the 
world by sheer promises and the 
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setback the United States has to take, 
in spite of its unprecedented material 
help to other nations, lead to the 
belief that perhaps our fundamental 
approach to the field of foreign 
relations is not quite proper. Perhaps 
excessive promises would make the 
United States more popular through- 
out the world than actual year-by- 
year contributions of fabulous sums 
of money to the world’s needy econo- 
mies. Though the former might be 
considered a very dishonest approach 
by the average American, it seems 
nevertheless to be just as effective as 
our actual help. Oftentimes Latin 
people value words more highly than 
deeds. They prefer a perfect dream 
to imperfect reality. And what help 
or reality could be perfect? In any 
event, giving away money does not 
make friends, but talking the same 
language does. Unfortunately the 
United States has not always done 
the best in either respect as far as 
Latin America is concerned. 


HE study of Latin-American 
economic development and of 
foreign areas in general is not designed 
to prepare students for financial 


success in foreign lands. Its purpose 
should be to train citizens in the 
complete and sympathetic under- 
standing of foreign-area problems. 
Such study should enable a prospec- 
tive foreign-relations or foreign- 
service officer to represent adequately 
the interests of his own country 
whatever they may be, while keeping 
it in the highest possible esteem in 
the eyes of other nations. Inciden- 
tally, however, such a preparation 
might help business approach its 
foreign transactions with a more 
fruitful and longer range view than is 
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commonly the case. In the long run, 
it would certainly pay off in dollars 
and cents. 

As a matter of background it would 
be advantageous if the students of 
Latin-American affairs, eco- 
nomics in particular, had a reading 
knowledge of Spanish and some under- 
standing of Latin-American economic 
geography. A knowledge of Latin- 
American history is also a_pre- 
requisite if more than just a general 
background is to be obtained. Unfor- 
tunately many universities offer only 
a survey course on Latin-American 
development, and some _ students 
might leave it with the erroneous 
impression that they are thoroughly 
trained in Latin-American economics. 
A rounded-out picture of the eco- 
nomic problems can be obtained only 
if the other social sciences are con- 
sulted—history, political science, an- 
thropology, sociology, and geography. 

What is useful and applicable to 
Latin America also has validity for 
all the other underdeveloped areas of 
the world, and many of the problems 
encountered in these areas are of a 
similar nature. Neither should it be 
forgotten that the large majority of 
the world’s population live in such 
underdeveloped areas. In this very 
fact lies the importance of systematic 
and intelligent approaches to the 
study of foreign economic problems. 
It has to be realized that most of the 
world cannot be adequately analyzed 
with economic tools used in the 
United States or in the more ad- 
vanced capitalistic nations of Western 
Europe (4). The Western systems, as 
far as world population is concerned, 
are rather the exception than the rule. 
What appear to be universal ideas 
and truths to the Western world are 
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no such thing in underdeveloped 
areas. Here the highly specialized 
and refined analysis of the Western 
economists does not offer any solution 
and most of the time finds no applica- 
bility. The economist trained in the 
classical tradition has to go beyond 
the limits of his conceptual analytical 
framework and take into account the 
historically founded and institution- 
ally limiting factors that bar him 
from setting up a perfect economic 
model in these areas. 

Though foreign-area students are 
often accused of overspecializing, 
the process rather consists of de- 
specialization with reference to the 
broadening of the institutional hori- 
zon, since institutional assumptions 
which economists make in dealing 
with the United States, Canada, or 
Western Europe have only limited 
usefulness in Latin America. Eco- 
nomic actions in Latin America that 
seem completely irrational to a United 
States economist would seem wholly 
rational if he understood the foreign 
institutional factors involved. 

By way of illustration, there exists 
just as little or as much economic 
justification for the traditional con- 
servation of the family-size farm in 
the United States, as for the national- 
istic Latin-American policy toward 
foreign investments. It might be in 
place to remind economists and polit- 
ical scientists that the successful 
development of certain aspects of the 
American way of life was frequently 
based on fortuitous circumstances and 
historical accidents, to which the 
people themselves contributed very 
little in an active way. Therefore, 
the attitude “why don’t other people 
do it our way since we benefited most 
that way” is certainly no serious 
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economic or political tool for analysis 
in connection with foreign areas. 

With foreign areas, as with the 
United States, many a present-day 
problem is nothing more than the 
resurgence of an old problem that 
becomes acute and demands a sudden 
solution and can, therefore, be prop- 
erly approached only if the institu- 
tional implications are understood. 
Institutional rather than theoretical 
emphasis is needed in the solution of 
Latin-American problems, since the 
principal obstacles to more productive 
utilization of resources are mainly 
institutional in character. 

It is of further importance that 
Latin-American economics be taught 
from Latin America’s point of view. 
The time has long passed to consider 
Latin America merely as a source of 
strategic raw materials, or as an 
ever expanding market for the indus- 
trialized world powers. Latin America 
is a family of living nations that want 
to be both economically and _politi- 
cally independent and, therefore, 
cherish most those policies that will 
accomplish that goal. In this connec- 
tion it should not seem strange when 
measures are adopted that run counter 
to deeply established economic theo- 
ries and principles as they are gener- 
ally accepted in the advanced econo- 
mies. This is particularly true in 
connection with government planning 
of economic development (5). Fur- 
thermore, since foreign aid to Latin 
America has been grossly overstated, 
especially since the end of the Second 
World War, there remains no alterna- 
tive to the Latin-American republics 
but to solve their own burning 
problems as best they can. This 
being the case, there exists neither 
basis nor justification for them to 
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follow the policies most advanta- 
geously applied to the more advanced 
economies. 


INCE space does not allow a 

detailed analysis of most of the 
economic problems that present them- 
selves in Latin America, an attempt 
has been made to summarize them 
under three distinct headings. It is 
hoped that the listing may be largely 
self-explanatory, though the writer is 
aware that this probably will be the 
case only for those already initiated 
into the field of Latin-American eco- 
nomic development. At least three 
definite periods or stages of consecu- 
tive development in Latin America 
are visible, and each could be organ- 
ized into a separate outline or course 
of study. 

The first part of the study is 
concerned with background informa- 
tion, bibliographical problems, and 
the evolution of Latin-American eco- 
nomic systems until 1930. Its main 
concern is the economic history of 
Latin America from early colonialism 
to the partial breakdown of inter- 
national J/aissez faire in the early 
1930's. It is a study in institutional 
background and an explanation of the 
causes for the abandonment of /aissez 
faire. Since this will have important 
consequences in connection with 
today’s approaches to economic 
development through foreign capital 
investments in Latin America, it is 
given particular emphasis. A _ thor- 
ough understanding of the reasons for 
the breakdown of /aissez faire eco- 
nomics in Latin America will undoubt- 
edly show the futility of any present 
attempt to help support governments 
that want to revive such an economic 
policy in Latin America. 
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The second course begins with the 
unfolding of the economic policy 
revolution in the early thirties. It 
takes up the early development of 
truly national economics, as well as 
the problems of industrialization, and 
the search for and evolution of a 
general theory of economic develop- 
ment applicable to an underdeveloped 
area such as Latin America repre- 
sents (6). Special emphasis is placed 
on the commercial policies developed 
by Latin America in the _post- 
depression period. The student is 
made acquainted with the struggle 
of Latin America to industrialize and 
with the belief that this is the solution 
to Latin America’s economic problems 
and the only means of breaking the 
vicious circle of poverty (7). 

The third course deals with the 
period following the Second World 
War and current development plans 
and policies in Latin America, with 
special emphasis on the réle produc- 
tive institutions play in this respect. 
The present status of economic 
thought is further analyzed, and the 
relations between planning and free 
enterprise are studied. The core of 
this course consists of the analysis 
of economic policies contained in the 
innumerable development plans—ex- 
tinct, in operation, or planned. It isa 
study of present-day Latin-American 
economics in action. The student 
will have a chance to measure the 
degree of success with which Latin 
America is executing its various 
development policies and _ pro- 
grams (8). 

Though an attempt should be made 
to present the important economic 
problems of Latin America, it is not 
possible to discuss all of them for 
each of the twenty republics. There- 
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fore, the writer suggests taking one 
important and representative country, 
or group of countries, and unfolding 
its development in accordance with 
the outline here discussed. Wherever 
other nations or regions deviate funda- 
mentally in development and policy 
from the representative country, their 
problems would be dealt with sepa- 
rately—an approach which affords 
an excellent opportunity for the stu- 
dent to report on such digressions. 
This approach has the advantage of 
covering the general trend of Latin- 
American development without over- 
loading the student with a mass of 
detailed and fairly repetitious data 
for all and each of the twenty 
republics. With this approach, the 


important distinctions will be brought 
out between the divergent develop- 
ment facing the predominantly white, 
the Indian-Spanish, Portuguese, and 
colored country groups (9). 


Also, as far as United States—Latin 
American trade is concerned, a clear 
view of the competitive and com- 
plementary countries could be ob- 
tained through the suggested ap- 
proach. The dollar block and the 
sterling block could accordingly be 
separated and their divergent prob- 
lems analyzed. Since in the third 
course more emphasis will be placed 
on the analysis of productive institu- 
tions, the most classical example 
would be discussed in each case, 
regardless of country origin. For 
instance, the Mexican oil expropria- 
tion and development would be dis- 
cussed whenever the subject of mineral 
and energy resources comes up, though 
there would be appropriate digressions 
to analyze similar policies in Argen- 
tina, Columbia, Bolivia, and Vene- 
zuela. As far as agriculture is con- 
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cerned, the Brazilian coffee could be 
an excellent example of the problems 
encountered in monocultural agricul- 
ture with its dependence on foreign 
trade and the international economic 
situation in general. 

In addition a distinction would be 
made between short-run and long-run 
policy solutions. The student ought 
to be made aware that the picture 
of progress might look quite different 
when the analysis is undertaken 
largely from the international rather 
than the national point of view. A 
constant check should be made to see 
whether the economic principles 
applied at any particular time are 
effective, and whether the nations 
profit from their economic policy 
measures. In doing so the Latin- 
American scholar would learn to 
make objective and unbiased judg- 
ments, something Latin-American 
nations ask for continuously, but 
unfortunately do not always get. 


T IS the contention of the writer 

that foreign-area studies are not 
always carried out in the proper 
manner. Very often the students 
working in a particular area do not 
speak the language of the country 
they try to investigate. This is a 
definite barrier to adequate investiga- 
tion and oftentimes leads to misunder- 
standing of foreign people and their 
ideals. 

Knowledge of foreign affairs is also 
very superficial if not based on a solid 
study of the region’s history, culture, 
psychology, economics, geography, 
and politics. A lack of this basic 
knowledge leads to wrong approaches 
and almost forces the student to use 
his own cultural set of values in 
judging progress abroad. Western 


economists when pursuing their in- 
quiries abroad very often use analyti- 
cal tools, methods of investigation, 
and models that find no applicability 
in Latin America. 

Therefore the only sensible approach 
in the field of foreign-area studies is 
institutional. Only if we know how 
and why those areas and their develop- 
ment are different from ours can we 
make meaningful suggestions for im- 
provement. In this connection it 
must be kept in mind that foreign 
areas want to develop toward unified, 
powerful national states with their 
own strong economies, and do not 
want to be considered mere suppliers 
of raw materials for the world’s 
industrial powers. 

The totality of Latin-American 
economic problems, as with all other 
underdeveloped areas, cannot be stud- 
ied in a single course, as is so often 
the case at our universities, if such a 
course is offered at all. Additional 
knowledge will have to be gathered 
from the other fields of the social 
sciences to make the study of Latin- 
American economics meaningful in its 
institutional context. 

International relations in the future 
will only become more satisfactory to 
the degree that these considerations 
are taken into account and are 
complied with. Only if we under- 
stand the fundamental problems of 
our neighbors can we materially help 
them toward a better life in the future 
and will we be able to create a 
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positive atmosphere of international, 
political, and economic collaboration 
and a better understanding among 
the world’s family of nations. 

[Vol. XXIX, No. 1] 
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An Image of America 


By LEWIS M. K. LONG 


Changing Democratic Orientations in Brazilian Students 
Studying in America’ 


OES the foreign student be- 

come less enthusiastic about 

democratic ideas as a result of 
his residence in America? In a pre- 
vious study in the Journat Norman 
Kiell reported that 68 per cent of the 
students he interviewed were favor- 
ably disposed to American democracy 
before they came to this country. 
(His group consisted of one hundred 
Indian and Pakistani students who 
had been in America from four to 
forty-two months.) This percentage 
rose to 8g per cent at the beginning 
of their actual stay in the United 
States. After studying in this coun- 
try, however, only 22 per cent were 
still disposed favorably toward Ameri- 
can democracy, and only 1 per cent, 
or one student, thought better of 
democracy than he had when he 
arrived.? 

Why such a concern with the 
students from other lands? First of 
all, these ‘‘unofficial ambassadors” 
form important minority groups on 


1Gordon W. rp mg was an ardent critic, but 
e 


abiding friend, of the original study of which this 
is a part. His comments have helped to make 
this report more lucid and meaningful. The author 
also wishes to express his appreciation to the Social 
Science Research Council, that helped to finance 
part of this project. 

2 Attitudes of Foreign Students,” JourNAL OF 
Hicuer Epvucation, XXII (April, 1951), pp. 188- 
94, 225. See also ““A Study of Attitudes of Indian 
and Pakistani Students.” 1949. Mr. Kiell’s, un- 

ublished Doctor’s thesis is on file in the library of 
Toulon College, Columbia University. 


the campuses wherever they study in 
the United States; moreover, most of 
them return to become formal or 
informal leaders in their respective 
countries. Second, there are fifteen 
thousand educational exchange awards 
being offered annually by many dif- 
ferent nations of the world with 
the explicit and implicit understand- 
ing that the promotion of international 
understanding is the primary purpose 
of each award. 

In the United States the Fulbright 
and the Smith-Mundt Acts make 
possible the exhange of hundreds of 
students, teachers, technicians, and 
lecturers. Senator Fulbright has said 
that “‘the purpose of the program is 
not the advancement of science nor 
the promotion of scholarship. These 
are by-products of a program whose 
primary aim is international under- 
standing.”’® Lastly, though other con- 
cerns could be mentioned, the foreign 
student is an excellent subject for the 
study of many topics: acculturation, 
prestige and status problems, learning 
new cues, adjustment processes—to 
mention only a few. 

The concern for students from other 
lands studying in America and research 
pertaining thereto have increased 


“Open Doors, Not Iron Curtains: the Interchange 
of Students under the Fulbright Act Is Scoring 
Some Notable Victories in the War of Ideologies,” 
New York Times Magazine, August 5, 1951, p. 18. 
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manyfold in the past decade. The 
first systematic study, reported in 
1948, was concerned with a group of 
Latin-American students.‘ Since then 
the evaluation of foreign students and 
their experiences has been the focus 
of both individual and group effort. 
The study being reported here is only 
one in this movement. One of its 
purposes was to check Kiell’s results 
and to ascertain if such findings would 
be corroborated with a second national 
group (students from Brazil). 

This project involved sending a 
questionnaire to every Brazilian stu- 
dent studying in the United States 
during the school year of 1954-55. 
Simultaneously, a control group of 
American students and of Brazilian 
students studying in Brazil were filling 
out the same questionnaire.’ The 
final group consisted of 110 Brazilian 
students in America, 112 American 
students, and 63 Brazilian students 
in Brazil. These groups will hence- 
forth be abbreviated as B in US, US, 
and B in B, respectively. 


UR concern in this study was to 

test the hypothesis that the 
Brazilian student would become more 
democvatically oriented as a result of 
his length of residence in America. 
We therefore divided our Brazilian 
students in America into four sub- 
groups according to the length of 
time they had been in the United 
States: 


‘Loomis, Charles P., and Schuler, Edgar A. 
Acculturation of Foreign Students in the United 
States. East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan State 
College, 1948. 

5The Brazilian students in Brazil filled out a 
translation of the questionnaire. Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Schisler, Filho, were instrumental in 
translating the questionnaire into meaningful 
Portuguese as well as collecting the Brazilian 
sample in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
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Number of Average Time 
Students in Months 
. Less than one year... 35 7 
. More than one year 
less than two 29 18 
. More than two years 
but less than four. 35 
. More than four years 22 60 


This division allows for the effects of 
varying lengths of sojourn. This can 
be a critical factor as M. Brewster 
Smith pointed out in the JourRNAL 
for May, 1955, when referring to 
Kiell’s study in his article entitled 
“Some Features of Foreign-Student 
Adjustment.” 

One part of the questionnaire con- 
tained 50 statements, developed by 
the author, which were titled ‘Per- 
sonal Opinions” test. These sought 
the subject’s democratic orientation 
toward selected principles of democ- 
racy and their application to the 
American scene. The questionnaire 
was based on Beery’s dissertation, 
“Current Conception of Democracy,” 
presented to the faculty of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in 1943. 
Beery found definite uniformities in 
underlying principles of American 
democracy among his 953 subjects 
(these subjects came from quite diverse 
groups). Any principle which Beery 
found to have agreement of go per 
cent or higher among all groups was 
considered usable for the Personal 
Opinions test. 

The 50 statements developed were 
divided into 20 abstract principles of 
democracy and 30 statements which 
expressed these principles in concrete 
situations in the area of human 


‘The problem of the non-respondent in our 
sample is discussed and accounted for in the 
original study. See Lewis M. K. Long, “The 
Brazilian Student in the United States: a Study 
of Psychological Change.” 1955. An unpublished 
Doctor’s thesis on file in the library of Harvard 
University. 
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relations (race relations, man-woman, 
parent-child, and personal), as well 
as in four other areas (political, 
social, economic, and legal). For 
example, the principle of free expres- 
sion is found three different times in 
the test: “‘ Democracy implies unfet- 
tered exchange of ideas and opinions”’; 
“Each individual has the right to 
criticize, even his own parents”; and 
““Unpopular views, as communism, 
should not be allowed to be openly 
expressed.”” The first statement ex- 
pressed the abstract principle. This 
is followed by the principle of free ex- 
pression in the area of human rela- 
tions, then by the application of the 
principle in the political sphere. One 
would expect, of course, that if a 
certain abstract principle (as free 
expression) is firmly adhered to, that 
it would apply to the parent-child 
relationship as much as to the political 
sphere. 

On each statement the subject 
marked his personal opinion, using a 
six-point scale.? In addition, he was 
asked to go over the same 50 state- 
ments a second time, rating them as 
he thought the “average American” 
would. The Brazilian groups repeated 
this process a third time and rated the 
questionnaires as they thought their 
“average countryman,” or average 
Brazilian, would. These three ways 
of marking each statement will hence- 
forth be abbreviated as own, AA or 
average American, and 4B or average 
Brazilian. 

By adding the statements marked 
correctly we can get a total score for 
each group. Doing so, we find no 
significant over-all changes in demo- 


7] agree very much, 3; I agree pretty much, 2; 
I agree a little, 1; I disagree a little, —1; I disagree 
pretty much, —2; I disagree very much, —3. 
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cratic orientation within the four 
Brazilian subgroups (I, II, III, and 
IV). By the extension of our assump- 
tion—the longer the student remains 
in America the more democratically 
oriented he will be—we would expect 
the American group to score the 
highest on the own (personal opinion) 
column since their residence in America 
has been the longest. The next 
three highest groups in order would 
be the B in US, the transitional group 
(T),° and the B in B, respectively. 
The probability of predicting this 
order is only one chance out of 
twenty-four. The results of our test 
of democratic orientation is as follows: 
US, 84; B in US, 82; T, 80; and B in 
B, 77. These results of predicting 
the correct direction are significant 
at the .os level. The direction of 
change by groups is toward a greater 
democratic orientation. We already 
have divided the B in US into four 
groups, according to length of 
residence, and have reported that 
changes within the B in US on their 
own statements are not significant. 
This implies that although the change 
in direction toward a democratic 
orientation is significant for the B in 
US group as a whole, the change 
within the subgroups is small and the 
amount is not significant. 

The three changes which do occur 
on the own statements of the B in US 
group are all toward, or in the direc- 
tion of, a greater democratic adher- 
ence. The own statements, on which 


8The transitional group was a group of 9 students 
who filled out the questionnaire just before they 
left Brazil to study in America. They had an 
average residence in America of one month. There- 
fore, the transitional group falls between the 
Brazilian group of students in Brazil (zero months 
in America) and the Brazilian students in America. 
The transitional group will henceforth be called 
the T group. 
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changes of 1.0 or over occurred,* are 

as follows: 

Democracy requires that the issues that 
affect human welfare be decided by 
reason, not by arbitrary, authoritarian 
imposition. 

Individuals should not be allowed to 
organize in labor unions of their own 
choosing. 

The parents should play an important 
réle in the selection of their son’s 
future career. 

If we examine the changes within 
the B in US group (subgroups I, II, 
III, and IV) in their opinions of the 
average American (4/4), we find a 
trend, the longer the B in US group 
remains in America, toward picturing 
him as more democratic. At the 
same time, however, the longer the 
Brazilian remains in America, the 
more he begins to see his own country- 
men, AB, as being less democratically 
oriented. 


The trend in the first finding, that 
is, as seeing the 44 as more demo- 
cratically oriented, should be con- 
sidered a positive feature of the 


Brazilian students’ residence in 
America. As to the second finding 
of perceiving the 4B as less demo- 
cratically oriented, the following ex- 
planation is suggested. Watson and 
Lippitt, in their study with the 
Germans in America, found that 
“defensiveness [of the Germans] was 
high early in the visit and declined 
over time.”"® If we assume this find- 
ing to be applicable to our B in US 
also, then we see the group as being 
less prone to elevate the average 


°This change is from one point in “I agree a 
little” to the same point in the next classification, 
“IT agree pretty much’”’—or, of course, a change in 
the opposite direction. 

10Watson, Jeanne, and Lippitt, Ronald. Learn- 
ing across Cultures: a Study of Germans Visitin, 
America. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan, 1955, p. 23. 
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Brazilian’s democratic orientation and 
to perceive him as he really is. At 
the same time, in contrast, the group | 
(B in US) is able to notice the 
democratic adherence of the average 
American (4/4) and give him credit 
for having a stronger democratic 
orientation than his Brazilian coun- 
tryman (4B). These are general 
trends in the data even though at 
certain “phases” of his residence in 
America he has somewhat different 
perceptions of these two groups, the 


AB and the 4A. 
NOTHER way we scored the test 


of democratic orientation was 
to check the number of own state- 
ments incorrectly scored as well as 
the “strength” of their democratic 
orientation." The samples scored 
their own statements incorrectly as 
follows: US group, 2; B in US, 5; 
T, 7; and B in B, 9. An analysis of 
statements of the B in US group 
shows that Group I scored § incor- 
rectly; II, 5; III, 3; and IV, 2. At 
the same time, the strength of demo- 
cratic orientation on the statements 
increases from 3 statements of Group 
I, to 4 for III, and ultimately to 6 
for IV. These changes within the 
Bin US—three own statements toward 
a greater democratic orientation, a 
drop from 5 incorrectly scored state- 
ments by those who stayed 7 months 
in the United States to 2 for IV, 60 
months, and a strength of democratic 
orientation increasing from 3 among 
the first group to 6 in the fourth—all 
substantiate the notion that the 
direction of change is toward a 
greater democratic orientation, al- 
though the amount is not significant 


The many ways of scoring these statements 
are explained in the original study. Space does 
not allow elaboration of these procedures here. 
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within the group of Brazilians in this 
country. 

Another way of analyzing our data 
is to see how much “common agree- 
ment” exists in the way each nation- 
ality group marked the statements on 
their own statements, 44 and 4B." 
By such an analysis we find that 
when the members of each group 
marked their own statements in a 
certain direction on the 20 abstract 
principles (the reader is reminded 
that the 50 statements contained 20 
abstract and 30 applied statements), 
they also marked the 44 and AB as 
agreeing with them (own opinion); 
hence, there was “common agree- 
ment” on the abstract principles.” 
It should be added that these agree- 
ments were all in the right or correct 
democratic direction. 

When we examine the amount of 
“common agreement” on the other 30 
statements, the applied statements, we 
find 60 which lack agreement between 
own opinion, 44, and AB (for all 
four groups: US, T, and the others). 
This finding suggests that both the 
American and Brazilian students con- 
sider the 44 and AB to share with 
them the correct orientation about 
the abstractions of a democracy. 
However, when it comes to the 
application of these principles in con- 
crete situations in the social milieu, 
there occurs a great deal of disagree- 
ment between the groups’ own opin- 
ions and those of the 44 and AB. 
We may conclude that if the belief in 
democracy were all that mattered, 
then all of these groups (US, B in 


12*Common agreement” is marking a statement 
in the same direction for own, 44, and AB. (All 
were on the “I agree little, . . . pretty, . . . or 
very much” side; or, on the negative side.) 

There is one exception. The T group does 
not mark the 4B or AA as agreeing with his own 
statement on “democracy implies racial tolerance.” 
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US, and the others) would be very 
democratic. It is when these beliefs 
must be tested in the context of a 
social situation that discrepancies 
and disagreements appear. 

These results, however, conflict 
with the findings of Kiell in regard to 
the Indian student in the United 
States. By his data, based on answers 
to only four questions, he finds that 
the Indian student is extremely criti- 
cal of democracy in America, especi- 
ally in the area of race relations. 
Kiell’s main conclusion, as already 
stated, is that the Indian student 
returns with an unfavorable view of 
democracy. Using a much more elab- 
orate and refined technique, we find 
that our data on the Brazilian student 
suggest the following: The Brazilian 
student is very critical of the 4/’s 
undemocratic ways in certain applied 
areas of democratic living, even as he 
is of the 4B; but he does not doubt 
that the 44 has a strong ideological 
orientation toward democracy. Fur- 
thermore, the length of residence in 
America tends to head the foreign 
student in the direction of a greater 
democratic orientation although the 
changes are small and not significant. 
If one perceives a democratic or 
authoritarian orientation as a per- 
vading and all-inclusive organization 
of various psychological processes in 
the personality, as does Adorno," then 
one would not expect a drastic reor- 
ganization of the personality to result 
from living in a democratic country 
for a period of a few years. The 
change in organization might be 
quite small—a beginning of larger 
changes to occur later. 


“Adorno, T. W.; Frendel-Brunswik, Else; 
Levinson, Daniel J.; and Sanford, R. N 


Nevitt. 
The Authoritarian Personality. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 19s50. 
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Watson and Lippitt in their study 
with the German students found no 
change in the authoritarian structure 
of their subjects although they did 
find that “‘the visit did influence a 
significant number of people toward 
more acceptance of democratic values 
and objectives; but it did not convince 
them all.” They then explain their 
findings as follows: Authoritarianism 
““must be considered as more than a 
cluster of cognitive attitudes” and 
what happens to the Germans is a 
change at the cognitive level which 
might be accepted or rejected later 
when the subjects return to Europe. 
If the environment wherein the sub- 
jects settled in Germany helped to 
support the values they had inter- 
nalized, they would continue to change 
and eventually accept the inter- 
nalized conviction that the demo- 
cratic values are right. Our results 
tend to substantiate the findings of 
Watson and Lippitt since we also 
found changes toward a greater demo- 
cratic orientation by the Brazilian 
students in America. 


NOTHER point of some import 


here is the “sleeper” effect 
which has been noticed by Smith and 
by Watson and Lippitt. The latter 
collaborators state that their evidence 
for this point is weak but, none the 
less, they support such a position: 
“Tt seems as if the trip can stir up 
certain processes of thinking and 
re-evaluation which are then carried 
through by the visitor, regardless of 
external pressures, and regardless of 
temporary emotional bias.’"* Smith 
also found a trend that ‘“‘some of the 
most important effects of experiences 
in other cultures may not be evident 
18Watson and Lippitt, op. cit., pp. 56, 24, 55, 61. 
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for a period of time as long as one to 
three years after the experience.” 

Returning to Kiell’s finding again, 
we must now consider this “sleeper” 
effect. Useem and Useem, studying 
a sample of 110 Western-educated 
Indians who had returned to India 
for at least one year and not more 
than eighteen, found that “two out 
of every five cases of foreign-returned 
students on their return are predis- 
posed to adopt a more democratic 
approach in interpersonal relations.”’” 
These findings by the Useems lead us 
to suspect that Kiell’s results are not 
so relevant as he supposes because: 
first, he did not take into considera- 
tion the locus of sojourn of his group; 
second, he did not take into account 
the problem of hostility in the adjust- 
ment process of the foreign student; 
third, he considered criticism leveled 
at one aspect of American society 
as meaning disillusionment toward 
democracy (this need not be so); and 
fourth, he did not take into account 
the possibility of a “sleeper” effect. 

It is certainly possible that the 
changes which occur in the foreign 
student are so small at times as to be 
almost undetectable at certain stages 
of his sojourn in America. The 
arnount of change in our B in US 
group, for example, although all in 
the correct direction, was not signifi- 
cant. Perhaps here we have a cluster 
of cognitive attitudes which might 
become crystallized and expressed in 

Smith, Howard P. “Changes in Attitude 
Resulting from Experiences in Foreign Countries.” 
1954. An unpublished Doctor’s thesis on file in 
the library of Harvard University. 

Useem, John, and Useem, Ruth Hill. The 
Western-Educated Man in India: a Study of His 
Social Roles and Influence. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1955, p. 51. 

'sZajonc, Robert B. “Aggressive Attitudes of 


the ‘Stranger’ as a Function of Conformity Pres- 
sures,” Human Relations, V (May, 1952), pp. 205-16. 
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Brazil upon their return. A latent 
force in their personalities might 
remain dormant until some time 
after their return to Brazil. Whether 
these small qualitative changes be- 
come functioning aspects of their 
behavior depends a great deal on the 
“climate” in Brazil upon their return. 
Here we need to have some post- 
return information on the Brazilian 
student. It is fortunate indeed that 
such a study exists. The Inter- 
national Public Opinion Research 
prepared such a study for the Depart- 
ment of State in 1953. The informa- 
tion contained in the Evaluation of 
International Exchange Experiences of 
Brazilian Grantees was lent to the 
author after he had collected his own 
data. 

This study was well controlled 
since 61 former Brazilian grantees 
were studied with a non-grantee 


matched sample (controlling place of 
residence, field of specialization, time 
of grant, sex, socioeconomic status, 
and present median age between these 


two groups). The matched sample 
had also applied for grants but did 
not visit the United States: ‘‘When- 
ever possible, persons were selected 
who had actually been accepted for 
the program but were unable to make 
the trip for personal reasons.””* 

Some of their findings are of 
importance in relation to the present 
paper. “It is clear that the grantees 
arrived with a respect for democracy, 
but not significantly more pro-demo- 
cratic than the comparable non- 
grantee group.” But comparing the 


These grantees came to the United States 
under the International Exchange Program between 
the years 1941 and 1952. It must be added here 
that this result came even though “they [Brazilian 
returnees] were upset by their experience of racial 
discrimination and a number were impressed by 
corruption in the political system.” 
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61 grantees who came to America 
with the control group in Brazil, they 
also found that “the net effect of the 
trip was favorable”: “First, the 
grantees <.e considerably more con- 
vinced than their untraveled com- 
patriots that American citizens enjoy 
the greatest individual liberty and 
that the U. S. is the most democratic 
nation in the world”; and “second, 
although grantees do not differ from 
the non-grantees in answer to a direct 
question about the value of democ- 
racy ... significant differences are 
encountered when the two groups are 
compared on an index of adherence 
to democratic values.” 

Our study seems to show that for 
the Brazilian student the change 
toward a democratic orientation is 
started by his residence in America.” 
The International Public Opinion 
Research project shows that changes 
in democratic orientation increase 
after the Brazilian student returns so 
that he is significantly different in his 
adherence toward a democratic orien- 
tation after his return. Combining 
these two studies we may say that 
here we have evidence for a “‘sleeper”’ 
effect in the area of democratic orien- 
tation for the Brazilian student com- 
ing to the United States to study. 
We also reported a trend of the B in 
US in perceiving the 4/4 as being 
more democratically oriented, and 
the 4B as being less so, the longer he 
resided in America. The International 
Public Opinion Research study also 
found that the Brazilian who had 
studied in America considered it the 
more democratic nation. As to change 

[Continued on page 58) 


20The results of Watson and Lippitt also showed, 
it will be remembered, that the trip for their German 
sample “resulted in a stronger commitment to 
democracy.” 


Breaking Departmental Barriers 


By LEE E. HOLT 


A Visiting Professor's Report 


ACH department of the typical 
E American college tends to oper- 

ate within its own small sphere, 
paying no heed to the work of its 
fellow departments. The usual col- 
lege teacher does little to see that the 
courses he presents have a culminating 
and unifying effect when viewed in 
the light of the total college program. 
Yet after partaking of a certain 
number of courses from these discrete 
departments, students are supposed 
to become well-integrated human 
beings. 

One attempt to solve the problem 
of departmental isolation is the inte- 
grated course taught by professors 
from different but related disciplines. 
I should like in this article to discuss 
this type of procedure and to urge 
that more combined courses be given 
to our students. 

My observations grow from a very 
successful three-weeks “‘inter-session” 
at the University of Massachusetts 
this summer which I audited from 
beginning to end. The course had a 
narrow but timely subject-matter: it 
attempted to present a picture of 
America between the two world wars. 
Two professors (Arthur Mann and 
Sylvan Schendler), a historian and an 
American literature specialist, had 
been brought in from a neighboring 
institution to teach the class. 

As I look back upon the course I 
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realize that a prime reason for its 
effectiveness was that each professor 
obviously learned from the other, for 
each was present and participated at 
all times. The class itself was thereby 
led into the spirit of investigation and 
discovery. To be specific, it was 
clear at the start that the history 
professor viewed Hemingway and 
Faulkner with condescension (‘‘Faulk- 
ner writes like a peasant”) and was 
also annoyed by the literature teach- 
er’s lack of precision in being unable 
to define the novel. He held, too, 
that facts from a writer’s life—Dos 
Passos’ interest in communism, for 
example—are relevant in judging a 
work of art. U.S.4. and The Grapes 
of Wrath were specially discussed in 
this connection. The literature 
teacher could and did broaden the 
history professor’s view of these and 
other matters. 

But the process worked in reverse 
also. The literature teacher’s aware- 
ness of the effect of social movements 
of the period on the books which were 
discussed was obviously sharpened as 
the days wore on. Each teacher, like 
each student, thus emerged from the 
co-operative venture a wiser man 
than before. 

The sharp and effective disagree- 
ments between the two professors, 
however, proved almost as important 
as their learning from each other. 
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There was no polite giving in or 
gentlemanly evasion of differences. 
When the history professor based 
some generalizations about the out- 
look of the ’twenties on an analysis 
of Hemingway’s intellectual position, 
the literature professor interposed at 
once that Hemingway had no intel- 
lectual position—he presented con- 
crete feelings and emotions, not 
abstract ideas. This radically dif- 
ferent approach to a writer, which 
grew out of the different assumptions 
of the social scientist and the student 
of creative art, was not slurred over; 
neither party gave in. The history 


professor, on his part, raised serious 
objection to the symbolic interpreta- 
tion of elements in Light in August 
which the literature teacher felt pro- 
vided legitimate insight into Faulk- 
ner’s social convictions. 

The basic requirement for success 


seemed to be the high respect of 
the two teachers for each other, 
combined with well-considered, sincere 
disagreements. Both admitted in in- 
formal discussion with me that they 
could not have done the work they 
did if they had not been warm 
friends, but that nothing would have 
been more deadly than complete 
agreement between them. While they 
put much general planning into the 
course, however, and went over their 
plans together, none of the disagree- 
ments or discussions was prearranged 
or entered into merely to create 
excitement and generate discussion. 
The class sensed the honesty of the 
disagreements and respected both 
parties to them. During the coffee 
breaks I found from the eager dis- 
cussions among the students that the 
class realized that very real issues had 


been raised. 


UCH can be said for the effec- 

tiveness of such a concentrated 
integrated program, though it might 
work too as a semester’s or year’s 
experience. This three-weeks course, 
five days a week, three hours a day, 
had the effect on the students of a 
revelation: the concentration of so 
much factual historical material with 
the reading and discussion of a new 
literary work each day filled every- 
one’s time and attention completely 
and constituted concentrated learning 
at its best. 

The two teachers were not equally 
matched nor did they need to be. 
The history professor was a more 
expert lecturer (in history depart- 
ments the lecture method still forms 
the backbone of college teaching); 
whereas the literature teacher ex- 
hibited greater skill in conducting 
discussion. His successes were scored 
in leading the group to discover for 
itself the central meanings and quali- 
ties of the novels and plays considered 
in the course. Granted that a co- 
operative course would fail if one 
member of the teaching team should 
prove incompetent, there nevertheless 
seems to be no necessity for direct 
rivalry in an attempt to gain popu- 
larity. Such rivalry in fact would 
prove disastrous. 

The method of conducting such a 
class is capable of infinite variation. 
This particular successful course began 
each morning with a 9go-minute 
lecture on a specific aspect of the 
period, given by the history professor. 
The lecture was not without interrup- 
tion from the students and the fellow 
professor, but because of the skill of 
the lecturer the interruptions caused 
neither digressions nor loss of valuable 
time. Especially eftective was the 
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fact that much of the lecture material 
was obviously based on firsthand 
research and was not a rehash of ideas 
readily available in standard works. 
Also valuable was the forceful pres- 
entation of personal convictions, 
backed up by reference to the facts 
on which they were based. College 
teachers too often weaken their work 
by unnecessary fence-sitting, forget- 
ting that students respect real con- 
victions. 

The coffee break turned out to be 
a half-hour opportunity for continued 
learning in informal small groups. 
Although free to do as they liked, the 
students did not seem to want to do 
anything but go on with the discus- 
sion. The ideas suggested during the 
history lecture or by the literary 
work about to be discussed came up 
for excited private evaluation. No 


one wanted to get away from the 


world of the mind, even though no 
pressure was exerted to keep the 
discussion going. Here the students 
themselves became the leaders. 

The literature professor conducted 
the second go minutes of the course. 
The books chosen for discussion— 
Soldiers’ Pay, A Farewell to Arms, 
The Enormous Room, Babbitt, and 
others—brought up each time a 
wealth of cross references to the 
historical description of the age; but 
the teacher concentrated nevertheless 
on subtler meanings, revealing gradu- 
ally by question and answer the 
author’s reaction to his time, his 
idealism, his vision for the future, 
and his technical skill. Many of the 
linkages of the course the students 
were left to discover for themselves. 

Thus, for example, in the discussion 
of Hemingway the students were led 
to conclude that this particular author 
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is not primarily concerned with men 
and manners, but rather with how 
an individual experiences reality. The 
reader responds to the moods and 
feelings of Hemingway’s characters 
and in winning his response the 
author proves to be a kind of poet 
who puts him in touch with timeless 
things. Hemingway uses understate- 
ment as a chief literary method, and 
asserts the value of courage and love 
as he sees them. 

In other sessions the point was 
clearly established that some of the 
so-called literary work of the period 
was nothing but pamphleteering and 
the distinction between a work of art 
and a crusader’s piece was clearly 
brought out. At the same time the 
importance of new and effective art 
forms was established. Only one 
discussion, that of Mencken’s jour- 
nalism, got far from literature and 
became an analysis of whether 
Mencken did or did not believe in 
democracy, and of what we mean by 
democracy anyway. History and 
literature professors both had much 
to say on this subject. 

It would seem to this writer that 
every college should give its students 
at least one experience like the one 
afforded by the course here briefly 
described. Perhaps the experience 
should come in a concentrated three- 
weeks period in the senior year. 
Perhaps it would be sufficient to 
bring together just two disciplines 
like history and English to indicate 
the possibilities: physics and math- 
ematics might serve too, or English 
and psychology—one can think of 
many effective combinations. A 
single example well worked out might 
make the point about the relatedness 

[Continued on page 58) 
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Student Views Regarding 
General Education' 

Over a period of several years I 
have had opportunity to talk with 
many college faculty members and 
with students about general educa- 
tion. Faculty members repeatedly 
expressed the opinion that students 
are oriented to vocational concerns 
rather than to general or liberal 
education. My own experiences lead 
to the contrary conclusion that stu- 
dents as a group are highly favorable 
to general education. In this dis- 
cussion I propose to present some of 
the evidence upon which my conclu- 
sion is based and then to suggest some 
of the reasons which may explain 
the recurrent faculty tendency to—as 
professors very often do—think other- 
wise. 

The final report of the Co-operative 
Study of Evaluation in General Edu- 
cation included a brief summary of 
the reactions to general education of 
14 groups of students on seven 
college campuses. Each of the colleges 
had a_general-education program 
which had been in existence for 
several years. The students usually 
demonstrated an alert awareness of 
the program. Apparently many of 
the students had discussed the pro- 
gram extensively with other students. 


All but one of fourteen student groups, 
varying in size from three to twelve 
students, unanimously endorsed the idea 
of a limited general education require- 


‘Reported by Paul L. Dressel, Director of 
Evaluation Services, Michigan State University. 
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ment. Even in the remaining group only 
a minority held out against the idea. The 
principal values noted for general educa- 
tion readily summarize into three major 
points: (1) the general informational and 
cultural value; (2) the practical value in 
that general education courses tend to be 
more closely related to life problems; and 
(3) the orientational value including (a) 
the opening up of new areas of interests, 
(4) aid in choice of major and vocation, 
(c) provision of a perspective on society 
and on one’s chosen vocation.? 


Students did offer numerous sug- 
gestions and criticisms about the 
general-education courses which they 
had taken but 


. . . despite the critical remarks, all 
groups—as we have already noted— 
approved in principle and in fact of the 
general-education courses which they had 
taken. We found absolutely nothing to 
back up the contention that students are 
so oriented to a particular major that they 
bitterly resent general-education require- 
ments. The most that our interviewees 
would admit to is that there is such a 
tendency at first, but that it can be 
overcome by careful explanation. There 
was further agreement that any required 
course has to bear some resentment and 
that exceptionally good teaching is neces- 
sary to justify the requirement.’ 

Several of my associates became 
interested in a more systematic collec- 
tion of evidence on students’ reactions 
toward general education. A list of 
26 objectives—sixteen concerned with 


2Dressel, Paul L., and Mayhew, Lewis B. 
General Education: Explorations in Evaluation. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 


1954, P. 257. 
pp. 258-59. 
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- general education taken from lists of 
general-education objectives and ten 
others stated by students and by 
staff members of several different 
departments, which seemed to char- 
acterize the goals of specialization— 
was developed. These objectives 
which are listed here were arranged in 
a questionnaire: 


1. To master a classification of knowl- 
edge in a field 
2. To master certain techniques appli- 

cable to one’s vocation or field of 
special interest 

. To acquire specific information and 
techniques in preparation for 
further study in a particular field 

. To acquire and use the skills and 
habits involved in critical and con- 
structive thinking 

. To develop a code of behavior based 
on democratic and ethical principles 

. To express one’s thoughts effectively 

. To recognize the fact of world 
interdependence 

. To learn to get along with people 

. To acquire a degree of expertness in 
a special field 

. To experience a realistic sampling of 
one’s chosen vocation 

. To attain a satisfactory emotional 
and social adjustment 

. To understand other cultures and 
people 

. To know the major developments in 
a vocational field or field of special 
interest 

. To understand the ideas of others 

. Tohabitually apply scientific thought 
to the discovery of facts 

. To bring up to date one’s knowledge 
in a special field of interest or a 
vocational field 

. To become proficient in one’s chosen 
field of work 

. To understand and enjoy literature, 
art, and music 

. To understand one’s physical and 
social environment 
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. To develop certain manual skills 
. To move smoothly from high school 
to adult independence 
. Todevelopabroad general outlook and 
familiarity with a variety of subjects 
. To develop knowledge and under- 
standing making possible a more 
effective choice of one’s life work 
. To acquire knowledge and attitudes 
basic to a satisfying family life 
25. To develop the ability to do signifi- 
cant independent research 
To maintain and improve one’s own 
health‘ 


The instructions asked that each 
objective be rated as to its importance 
of achievement in the first two years 
of college. Three ratings, very impor- 
tant, essential that this be achieved in 
the first two years of college (counted 
as 2 in combined ratings); important, 
desirable that this be achieved (1); 
and Jittle or no importance, should be 
of little if any concern (—1) were 
provided. The results of the ques- 
tionnaire when completed by groups 
of Freshmen, Sophomores, and Seniors 
at Michigan State showed high agree- 
ment that in the opinion of these 
students general-education goals were 
the most important during the first 
years of college. The five goals of 
critical thinking, getting along with 
people, adequacy in communications, 
emotional and social adjustment, and 
effective vocational choice were in- 
cluded within the six most important 
goals selected by all groups. Three 
general-education goals—recognition 
of the fact of world interdependence, 
habitual application of scientific 
thought to the discovery of facts, and 
understanding of literature, art, 

‘Warrington, Willard G.; Kidd, John W.; and 
Dahnke, Harold L. “General ucation—Its 
Importance during First Two Years of College,” 


Junior College Journal, XXV1 (December, 1955), 
pp. 228-32. Questionnaire appears on pages 229-30. 
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and music—were among the 10 goals 
rated of least importance by all 
groups. From the reactions of stu- 
dents during interviews I suspect that 
the use of the word fact accounts for 
the low rating of two of these. These 
results show unexpected unanimity in 
regarding general-education goals as 
of prime importance, particularly 
when it is recalled that Michigan 
State draws many students who plan 
to major in specialized or technical 
curriculums. 

During the past three years the 
graduates of Michigan State have 
been surveyed as to their reactions to 
the general-education courses of the 
Basic College. Four courses, commu- 
nications, science, social science, and 
humanities, totaling 45 quarter- 


hours, are required of all students 
and are normally completed within 
the first two or three years. In 
successive years, from 83 to 86 per 


cent of the graduates who replied 
indicated that the requirement was 
reasonable and that it should be 
continued. The reasons which they 
gave for this would provide as strong 
a justification for general education as 
has been anywhere presented. Grad- 
uates in agriculture and in engineering 
were only slightly less favorable than 
graduates of other fields. 

During 1956 I had the opportunity 
to visit a number of colleges in 
Arkansas where general education had 
received much attention as one phase 
of the Arkansas Experiment in 
Teacher Education. Faculty members 
whom I met commented repeatedly 
on the indifference or actual antag- 
onism of Arkansas students to general 
education. The feeling expressed was 
that the lack of cultural background 
encouraged Arkansas students to 
emphasize vocational and practical 
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concerns above those of general edu- 
cation. As a check on this, nine of 
the Arkansas colleges agreed to 
arrange for sizable groups of their 
students to complete the objectives 
questionnaire. Five of these institu- 
tions were liberal-arts colleges, includ- 
ing, of course, teacher preparation. 
One institution was devoted primarily 
to teacher preparation. The remaining 
three offered a varied program includ- 
ing numerous technical or vocational 
programs. Using a formula which 
would give an index of 100 if all 
16 general-education goals were rated 
higher than the 10 specialization 
goals and — 100 if all specialized goals 
were rated ahead of the general- 
education goals, the indexes obtained 
ranged from 42 to 97. On the same 
basis, the Michigan State groups 
mentioned earlier would have indexes 
of 55, 77, and 82, respectively for 
Freshmen, Sophomores, and Seniors. 
Only two of the Arkansas student 
groups fell below the Michigan State 
freshman figure. In only one student 
group did a specialized goal receive 
a rating within the first five. The 
top rated goals corresponded closely 
with those of Michigan State. Like 
the Michigan State students, the 
Arkansas students placed world inter- 
dependence, scientific thought, and 
literature, art, and music low on the 
list of important objectives. On the 
whole, however, these students agree 
that the general-education goals 
are the most important goals for 
achievement within the first two 
years of college. 

A recent survey of 13,586 college 
graduates employed by the General 
Electric Company involved an evalua- 
tion of college experiences as a 
preparation for career success and 
leisure satisfaction. The report con- 
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Many comments from both groups 
[engineering and non-engineering gradu- 
ates] pointed to the need for a balanced 
program of studies without undue speciali- 
zation. Specialization, they held, should 
be reserved for graduate training or for 
special educational courses offered by 
the industry in which the student accepts 
employment. Typical comments empha- 
sized that the program should be broad, 
should teach mental discipline and the 
ability to think, and should allow the 
student to take “‘all available engineering 
courses that might be scheduled.” 


The prime purpose of undergraduate 
college education, according to many 
respondents, is not the acquisition of 
specialized information and operational 
techniques. Rather, it was volunteered 
time and time again that the power to 
think and to analyze a wide range of 
problems successfully is the true goal of 
college education. Even if some con- 
sideration is given to the technical aspects 
of education, failure to produce an 
individual with these abilities is in 
essence a failure of the college program 
itself. The “whole man” concept seems 
quite strong in the thoughts of this 
group of employees. 

The ability to get along well with 
others is also a factor that respondents 
feel should be stressed in the college 
curriculum. Those courses that aid the 
individual in the better understanding of 
his or her associates come in for high 
praise, because of the complicated inter- 
connection in the lives of all of us. In 
this same vein, there was some emphasis 
upon the theory that college should 
develop within the individual a burning 
desire to associate himself with religious, 
social, community, and service drives to 
aid in the improvement of living condi- 
tions for his fellow man. 

5General Electric Educational Relations Service. 
What They Think of Their Higher Education, 


January, 1957, pp. 9 and 12. (Educational Rela- 
tions Information Bulletin). 
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These retrospective evaluations by 
technical and nontechnical graduates 
reflect a view not dissimilar from that 
registered by students on the objec- 
tives questionnaire and in interviews. 

In the face of such evidence, which 
seems to be too consistent to reject 
as invalid, why should professors 
characterize students as vocationally 
oriented and as disinterested or antag- 
onistic to liberal or general education? 
Discussions with both students and 
professors suggest several possibilities. 

There are students who react nega- 
tively to general education, and some 
of these students are likely to be 
rather verbal. This leads to an 
over-generalization as to the state 
of the student attitude. Fuel is 
added to the criticism of such students 
by those professors in specialized 
fields who themselves decry the 
amount of time taken from their 
specialties when students are required 
to take general-education courses. In 
some cases, the dissatisfied students 
only reflect the views of some of their 
professors. 

All students do regard a college 
education as, in some measure, a 
preparation for a job. The responses 
to our questionnaire dealt with the 
relative importance during the first 
two years of college. The interviews 
with students suggest that general- 
education goals would not be ranked 
as high if the entire four years were 
considered, and would be much lower 
if the last two years were considered. 
The students want specialization ulti- 
mately, and they generally want some 
contact with their intended specialty 
early in college. General-education 
requirements which are so heavy as 
to prevent this contact arouse con- 
siderable opposition. Such reactions 
are often interpreted as complete 
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rejection of the general-education idea. 
The list of objectives to which 
favorable reactions of students were 
obtained contains presumably the 
actual objectives of general-education 
courses, but they may not be apparent 
in practice. The custom which is so 
characteristic of general-education 
courses, of surveying a wide range of 
content material causes both teacher 
and student to lose sight of the 
underlying objectives. The students 
interviewed and the Michigan State 
graduates in their written comments 
frequently complained of the emphasis 
on the learning of what they con- 
sidered rather unimportant factual 
material. There is, unfortunately, a 
tendency to compress into a single 
general-education course the essence 
of several courses from a number of 
related disciplines, and concentrates 
have a way of losing their flavor. 
Apparently teachers in the area of 


the humanities have some basis for 
feeling that the technically oriented 
student is not favorably impressed by 
the prospect of a required course or 


courses in this area. All the student 
groups placed the objective involving 
literature, art, and music low on the 
list. Even so, the remarks of students 
show that they do have an interest 
in the field. Possibly the use of the 
names literature, art, and music 
rather than a statement of some 
broader purpose to be served by 
study in this area resulted in lack of 
interest in this goal. The reactions 
of Michigan State graduates were, in 
retrospect, more favorable to the 
humanities than to any other course. 
Although the University course is not 
a literature and fine-arts type of 
humanities course, it does include 
some study of art and much contact 
with literature. 
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Among the abler students there is 
some tendency to be critical of 
general-education requirements as 
repetitive of material covered in high 
school. In many colleges, this would 
appear to be a justifiable criticism, 
since the courses are aimed at the 
average student and no provision is 
made for exemption or credit through 
examination for those students who 
have an unusually good background. 
General-education courses can chal- 
lenge even the best student; they do 
not always do so, however. 

Finally, it has been our experience 
in talking with students and in 
surveying graduates that they believe 
that no adequate explanation was 
ever made to them as Freshmen as to 
the purposes of the general-education 
courses which they were required to 
take. The usual explanation, if 
indeed one is given, is offered through 
a speech during the orientation period. 
At that time, students are too excited 
to listen closely and, even if they 
were not, one speech is not enough. 
Faculty members have only to reflect 
on the number of discussions and the 
length of time required to “sell” a 
general-education program toa faculty 
to grasp the truth of this. The 
purposes of general education need to 
be reiterated in every course, not by 
mere verbal statement of the objec- 
tive, but by making clear how the 
educational experience provided re- 
lates to the various objectives. 

I am convinced that most students 
are favorably disposed toward general 
education—perhaps even more favor- 
ably than their professors. Students 
recognize that general-education goals 
are important; they prize the increased 
ability to understand ideas and issues 
of continuing importance. There is 
reason to believe that students will 
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develop enthusiasm for general-educa- 
tion courses -if the purposes are 
carefully and continuously interpreted. 
It is somewhat tragic, therefore, that 
so many members of general-education 
faculties think that they face a 
hopelessly indifferent or antagonistic 
student audience when, at the same 
time, they often have to defend the 
worth of general education against 
the onslaughts of skeptical specialized 
colleagues. Students are wiser than 
we think; they will speak unequivo- 
cally for the value of general education 
if we but give them basis and oppor- 
tunity for so doing. 


Psychological-Test Construc- 
tion Applied to Final Exams’ 
In the field of psychology there is 
a specialty division devoted to test 
construction. I.Q., aptitude, and per- 
sonality tests are assembled in this 


area. With these psychological tests 
there has been developed and system- 
atized a sizable body of knowledge 
that shows some of the symptoms of a 
science. It is the purpose of the 
present paper to apply some of the 
fundamental findings from this area to 
the topic of final examinations. 

Sooner or later in the life of perhaps 
every college teacher there comes a 
feeling that the marks of students on 
final examinations do not differ sig- 
nificantly from marks based on their 
performance during the semester. The 
feeling is frequently revived at the 
end of every semester. The present 
project grew out of the attempt to 
substantiate these impressions. 

Two hypotheses routinely raised in 
psychological-test construction were 


1Reported by James Drasgow, Acting Director 
of Student Counseling, University of Buffalo. 
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applied to the current context. The 
first hypothesis asks if there is any 
“statistically significant difference” 
between scores or marks achieved in 
one way and those achieved in 
another way. “Statistically signifi- 
cant difference” means a difference 
which would not be due to chance 
alone. For the testing of this hypoth- 
esis the marks on final examinations 
were compared with marks found by 
simply taking an average of marks 
on quizzes during the semester. 

To reduce author-bias and to 
achieve a higher level of legitimate 
generalization from any findings, the 
following technique was adopted. Stu- 
dents’ marks were collected from 
classes in natural science, social 
science, and humanities.2 The dis- 
tribution of the students’ marks on 


the final examinations in these courses 


and the marks derived by averaging 
their marks on quizzes during the 
semester is given in the following 


table: 
Final Examination 


7 


An analysis of the variance between 
marks on the final and marks based 
on work during the semester was 
evaluated with the classical F—ratio 
statistical test. F was statistically 
insignificant; this meant that final 
exam marks were not significantly 
different from marks found by averag- 
ing marks made during the semester. 

The first hypothesis, concerned 
solely with differences, was answered 
by finding no significant difference. 


*The writer wishes to express his appreciation 
to Lyle Glazier, Howard Post, and R. Omar Rilett 
for their co-operation. 


Sem. 
Aver. A B c D F 
B 25 7 
40 
D 7 16 3 
F 
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The second hypothesis concerns the 
degree of similarity between the two 
sets of marks. It is necessary to 
examine similarity because although 
no significant difference may exist, the 
degree of similarity may not be 
sufficient to permit one set of scores 
to be used to estimate the other set 
with respectable reliability. 

Reliability is one of the funda- 
mentals in the field of test construc- 
tion. It refers to the amount of 
agreement and consistency between 
test scores. It is frequently found by 
having the same people take the same 
test twice. From the test-retest 
scores we determine the reliability of 
our measures by comparing people’s 
scores on the first testing with their 
scores on the second testing. This is 
characteristically done by correlating 
scores; the correlations of most tests 
with acceptable degrees of reliability 
have figures in the .8os. 


It is important to note here that 
correlations in the .80s are usually 
obtained when we repeat the same 


test. It is generally not regarded as 
particularly useful or efficient to give 
two tests that correlate in the .80s 
because the second test simply 
duplicates the information that has 
already been acquired from the first 
test. 

The hypothesis of degree of simi- 
larity between marks was studied by 
correlating the final examination mark 
with the semester quiz averages. The 
correlations, contingency coefficients 
corrected for 5 x § tables, in the classes 
of social science, natural science, and 
humanities were .80, .85, and .89 
respectively. When the marks from 
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all classes are combined into the total 
pool presented as the table the 
correlation is .88. These values indi- 
cate that the marks on the final 
examination are merely duplicating 
information already obtained from 
the earlier marks. This suggests that 
from the test-construction field there 
is no justification for final examina- 
tions when marks have already been 
obtained from quizzes given during 
the semester. 

By way of concluding, certain 
cautionary notes should be sounded. 
The present study was limited to a 
liberal-arts college; different results 
might be obtained in other colleges. 
There is also the special consideration 
that reliability is remotely related to 
test length; this means that the total 
time spent on quizzes during the 
semester, or the total number of 
items on all the quizzes should at 
least equal the final examination to 
achieve the same reliability in each 
set of scores. There are also argu- 
ments in favor of final examinations 
which lie outside the area of test- 
construction theory. For example, 
the notion is often expressed that the 
threat of a final examination gives 
a student an “opportunity” to review 
and integrate material. The empirical 
demonstration of these contentions 
are currently beyond both this article 
and the test-construction area. The 
present paper has only shown one 
thing from the viewpoint of the part 
of psychology which has produced 
I.Q., aptitude, and personality tests: 
final examinations add nothing to 
information that the teacher may 
already possess. 


A new Graduate Center is to be 
erected at Northeastern University. 
The Center will be used by nearly 
three thousand graduate students, as 
well as by many undergraduates. 


A SURPRISING total of twelve million 
Americans comprise the present audi- 
ence for National Educational Tele- 
vision. This figure was revealed 
recently by the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center, headquarters 
of the 26 non-commercial educational 
stations in the network. 


A srupy of the relationships between 
the secondary schools, liberal-arts 
colleges, and universities has been 
initiated by the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The purpose is to promote 
the development in the Pittsburgh 
region of “a coherent, unified, self- 
consistent education from the time of 
entry into high school until the 
completion of professional preparation 
for a career.” The study will be 
conducted by a commission repre- 
senting public and private schools and 
higher institutions. 


Construction of a Columbia College 
citizenship center and an adjacent 
undergraduate residence hall has 
begun at Columbia University. Cost 
of the two structures will be 
$8,000,000; they constitute one of the 
largest building projects ever under- 
taken by the University. The citizen- 
ship center will be the hub or “capitol” 
of an unusual program seeking to 


clarify and enhance the relationship of 
the Columbia undergraduate to his 
community and nation. 


A MAJOR in Russian is being offered 
for the first time this fall at New 
York University through the addition 
of fourth-year courses to the curricu- 
lum of Washington Square College of 
Arts and Science. The expansion 
was prompted by the _ growing 
demand—in the State Department, 
other governmental agencies, and 
language departments of universities 
throughout the country—for Ameri- 
cans who know Russian and by the 
many requests from students for such 
a field of specialization. 


A crant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation has been received by 
Albany Medical College to improve 
and expand its family-care clinic and 
to provide training and experience for 
junior instructors in the teaching of 
comprehensive medical care of fami- 
lies. The family-care program dates 
from 1953. The clinic is an adjunct 
to the program, which enables third- 
year students at the college to gain 
practical experience in preventive 
medical care by serving as family 
physicians selected indigent 
families. 


Aw important step in meeting the 
shortage of college teachers has been 
taken by the establishment of the 
Retired Professors Registry. ‘‘The 
Registry will establish liaison between 
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retired faculty members and colleges 
in need of additional staff,” according 
to Robert K. Carr, general secretary 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. 
sponsored by the Association of 
American Colleges and the AAUP, 
under a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. A recent study conducted by 
New York University indicated that 
over half of a group of retired pro- 
fessors had obtained employment, the 
majority of them full time. Louis D. 
Corson, dean of men at the University 
of Alabama, has been appointed 
director of the Registry. The offices 
will be located at 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Unpercrapvate students at Har- 
vard and Radcliffe Colleges have been 
empowered to form joint organiza- 
tions and to unite existing ones. To 
permit joint activities, rules governing 
student organizations have been 
revised by the Student Council of 
the Radcliffe Student Government 
Association and by the Faculty 


Committee on Student Activities of ' 


Harvard College, on recommendation 
of the Harvard Student Council. It 
is expected that separate organiza- 
tions will continue in the two institu- 
tions in many fields. The new rules, 
however, allow for a single joint 
organization where it is desired. To 
form a joint Harvard-Radcliffe organi- 
zation, students will have to meet 
the organization requirements of both 
colleges. 


Researcu workers for the Assimil 
organization, producers of home-study 
language courses on records, have 
discovered that approximately ten 
million Soviet students are currently 


It will be co-. 
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studying English in grammar school, 
high school, and college. In contrast, 
only four thousand students through- 
out the United States are learning 
Russian, all at the college level. 


A stupy of the recruitment, train- 
ing, and work of part-time faculty 
members is under way at the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport. A program 
for the training of such teachers was 
developed by a faculty workshop last 
summer, and nineteen new part-time 
teachers have been recruited. During 
the first semester these volunteers are 
participating in a seminar on college 
teaching. They represent widely di- 
verse areas of specialization—six are 
in engineering, five in arts and science, 
five in business administration, one in 
music, one in fashion merchandising, 
and one in office management. They 
will spend the second semester in 
part-time teaching and _ in-service 
learning. The study is financed by a 
grant from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education of the Ford 
Foundation. 


Owe hundred high-school science 
teachers are participating in New 
York University’s In-service Institute 
given in co-operation with the New 
York City Board of Education and 
made possible by a grant from the 


Esso Education Foundation. The 
purpose of the program is to acquaint 
experienced teachers with the latest 
advances in science and enable them 
to use the subject-matter in their 
classes. The series of twenty-seven 
Saturday sessions devoted to lectures, 
discussions, field trips, and laboratory 
work is conducted by experts from 
universities and colleges, industrial 
firms, and research laboratories. The 
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series of meetings began October 12. 
Participants are divided into three 
sections—biology, chemistry, and 
physics—according to their primary 
interests. 


A wew group-insurance plan cover- 
ing total disability for college staff 
members was instituted this fall by 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association. The need for this type 
of coverage was indicated by a survey 
the Association made in 1956. The 
results showed that institutions have 
been handling cases of long-term 
disability on an individual basis. 
Inauguration of the plan and of its 
companion major medical-expense 
plan was made possible through an 
appropriation of $5,000,000 from the 
Ford Foundation to provide sub- 
stantial contingency reserves and to 
cover developmental expenses. Infor- 
mation about the plan can be secured 
from Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36. 


Tae National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually 
by Educational Testing Service, will 
be given at two hundred and fifty 
testing centers throughout the United 
States February 15. A candidate 
may take the common examinations, 
which include tests in professional 
information, general culture, English 
expression, and nonverbal reasoning; 
and one or two of eleven optional 
examinations designed to demonstrate 
mastery of subject-matter to be 
taught. The college which a candi- 
date is attending, or the school 
system in which he is seeking employ- 
ment, will advise him whether he 
should take the National Teacher 
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Examinations and which of the 
optional examinations to select. A 
bulletin of information (in which an 
application is inserted) describing 
registration procedure and containing 
sample test questions may be obtained 
from college officials, school’ superin- 
tendents, or directly from the National 
Teacher Examinations, Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Completed 
applications, accompanied by proper 
examination fees, will be accepted by 
the Educational Testing Service office 
until January 16. 


A retiowsnip for foreign study in 
1958-59 has been announced by 
Kappa Delta Pi, National Honorary 
Society in Education. This is the 
third consecutive year in which such 
a scholarship has been offered. 
Persons working in education and 
related fields who are qualified and 
ready to undertake a significant edu- 
cational study in a country other than 
the United States and are prepared to 
spend nine months or more doing it 
may apply for the fellowship. Candi- 
dates should have doctoral status or 
its equivalent and should hold or 
expect to hold positions for which the 
study would be helpful. The value of 
the award is $5,000. Application 
blanks may be obtained from Florence 
B. Stratemeyer, chairman, Committee 
on Fellowship in International Educa- 
tion, Box 523, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Final date for 
filing applications is March 1, 1958. 


Fe awards and grants-in- 
aid are available from the Southern 
Fellowships Fund for advanced study 
and research by faculty members and 
students in institutions of higher 
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education in fourteen southern states. 
In making these awards, the Fund 
acts for the Council of Southern 
Universities, Inc., and uses money 
granted by the General Education 
Board. The primary purpose of the 
awards is the advancement of teaching 
and scholarship in colleges and uni- 
versities in the Southern area. Three 
series of grants are available for 
1958-59: faculty fellowships, college 
teaching career fellowships, and sum- 
mer grants-in-aid. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Robert M. Lester, 
executive director, Southern Fellow- 
ships Fund, 119 North Columbia 
Street, P. O. Box 427, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


A PROGRAM, leading to the Master’s 
degree, for the preparation of teachers 
who will teach general-education 
courses in biological sciences and in 
physical sciences has been inaugurated 
at Drake University. The curriculum 
includes three major parts: the first, 
constituting approximately two-thirds 
of the hours required for the degree, is 
devoted to further courses in the 
sciences which are selected to give 
some concentration and also to 
strengthen preparation of the indi- 
vidual in the area where his under- 
graduate training was weak. The 
second consists of apprenticeship 
training in general-education 
science courses at Drake and includes 
extensive staff conferences. The third 
is devoted to a study of professional 
material to give the prospective 
teacher an understanding of the place 
of science in the college curriculum, 
the history and philosophy of science, 
the methods of science, and the 
principles of learning and evaluation 
in science. The first graduates from 


this program are expected to be ready 
for teaching positions in the fall of 
1959. Assistantships are available 
which pay $1,200 an academic year 
plus tuition. 


A new course on college teaching is 
being offered by the Graduate School 
of Ohio State University. The purpose 
is to present an over-all view of the 
life and work of the college teacher. 
The course is intended to serve both 
students who have chosen teaching 
as a career and those who are con- 
sidering it. It does not deal with 
teaching techniques. Teachers from 
different areas lecture on such topics 
as “‘Academic Freedom,” “‘The Con- 
tent of a General Education,” and 
“The Graduate Degree and Teach- 
ing.” A discussion meeting follows 
every three lectures. The course 
carries two quarter-hours credit; 
enrollment is limited to thirty-five. 


science teachers partici- 
pated in the course in radiation 
biology given by Harvard Medical 
School in co-operation with the Grad- 


uate School of Education. These 
teachers are expected to use the 
special information they acquired to 
create more enthusiasm for science 
among their students and, through 
special seminars and classes, to carry 
on programs of teacher-instruction in 
their home communities. The pro- 
gram was sponsored by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the National 
Science Foundation. The former pro- 
vided a special nuclear kit containing 
precise measuring equipment and dem- 
onstration devices for the teachers to 
take back to their schools. The Foun- 
dation provided tuition, cost-of-living 
grants, and partial travel expenses. 


--ReEVIEWS-: 


An Interestingly Written 
Manual 


THe Mopern ReEsearcuer, by Jacques 
Barzun and Henry af. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1957. xiv+ 386 pp. $6.00. 

Although this book on research and 
report writing is intended for general use, 
regardless of fields, and there are refer- 
ences, especially in the bibliography, to 
fields other than history, it is essentially 
another manual devoted primarily to the 
problems of historical writing. First of 
all, the authors are distinguished profes- 
sional historians, and second, every 
report is really historical, since everything 
we think and do belongs to history. 

The first and third parts of this 
volume deal with matters to be found in 
several other manuals, although this one 
is more interestingly written and presents 
more illustrative material. The authors 
are concerned with such practical prob- 
lems as choosing and delimiting a subject; 
note taking and the efficient use of 
libraries; checking and verifying one’s 
sources, and the nature of historical 
evidence; the need to rewrite for greater 
precision of expression; sentence struc- 
ture, paragraphing, and chapter divisions; 
the rules of footnoting and bibliography; 
the mechanics of quoting and proof- 
reading; a list of forbidden words; and a 
plea for a greater use of the dictionary and 
the substitution of plain, clear language 
for jargon and clichés. 

For most of the readers of this 
review, the middle section of the book 
will prove most interesting. 

ere the authors philosophize about the 
nature of history, and why it is constantl 
being rewritten; the problems of eruth 
and causation and the tests of proba- 
bility; the techniques of dealing with 
ideas as well as facts; and why we have 
not found laws of history. Several 
chapters are devoted to the differences 
between European and American histori- 
ography and the tendency of European 
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writers, in contrast with their American 
colleagues, to propose theses and systems 
and to defend them in scholars’ vendettas. 
Another interesting chapter deals with 
the historical development of the sister 
disciplines that broke away from Clio, 
their common mother, to set up for 
themselves as the social sciences. The 
authors emphasize that history, although 
it must often borrow them from other 
disciplines, has no technical terms of its 
own. Every word must be a technical 
word for the historian, because he should 
always make it say something specific 
to each reader. In contrast, some of the 
social sciences, especially “this new, 
talkative sociology’’ (page 217), have 
developed a professional jargon which 
sometimes seems to be little more than 
“pretentious imitations of technicality” 
(page 259). 

inally, the “general reader” will 
enjoy some of the fascinating detective 
work by which historians distinguish 
truth from legend, the most notable 
example of which in American _histori- 
ography (summarized here) probably is 
Frank Maloy Anderson’s thirty-five year 
search for the author of The Diary of a 
Public Man. 

Cari 
Western Reserve University 


Education’s “Success Story” 

CuBBERLEY OF STANFORD AND His Con- 
TRIBUTION TO AMERICAN EpucATION, 
by Jesse B. Sears and Adin D. Hender- 
son. Stanford, . California: Stanford 
University Press, 1957. xii+302 pp. 


$5.75. 

I heard Cubberley speak once; to that 
time he was the fastest talker I had ever 
known. The impression of a man in 
action was indelible. Later, when teach- 
ing in California, I learned that on the 
West coast Cubberley was a synonym for 
administration and history of education. 

Jesse B. Sears and Adin D. Henderson 
have written in 281 pages a life of 
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Cubberley: his ancestry and early educa- 

tion; his ‘rst interest in science, especially 

fordan the influence of David Starr 


rdan upon him and his going to 
ndiana University; graduation and mar- 
riage; his professional career from rural 
elementary school, college teaching, and 
presidency of Vincennes University, and 
the superintendency of San Diego, to the 
beginning and the end of his work as 
teacher and dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at Stanford University, 1898-1933; 
his career as investigator and consultant, 
as author and editor; and the success of 
the “ Wizard of Stanford” in investments, 
which enabled him to satisfy an ambition 
by making gifts to the Stanford Univer- 
sity School of Education of which he had 
been the mastermind. The authors have 
given a life story; they have also sought 
to evaluate it. There is a useful 14-page 
bibliography of Cubberley’s works and of 
materials pertaining to him. Eleven 
illustrations adorn the text; a silhouette 
of Cubberley faces the title page; there 
is an index. 

In keeping with their relation to 
Cubberley, this is an eminently intimate 
account; yet, notwithstanding the close- 
ness of association of the authors and 
their subject in professional work, a 
considerable degree of detachment is 
fairly well maintained. They are fully 
aware that time may show errors of 
judgment and of fact on Cubberley’s 
part; it may also reveal kindred weak- 
nesses in their judgment of him. Some 
space is given to criticisms: for example, 
certain gaps in the “Riverside Series” 
which he wrote for and edited are pointed 
out—notably philosophy of education 
and the curriculum, and some of the 
shortcomings of his histories of education 
as well as praise of them. Clearly, the 
whole of either side could not be pre- 
sented. That sort of performance may 
only be expected from a definitive 
account of Cubberley and the era in 
which he lived. This work will be of 
great value to any such later student who 
may undertake the larger task. 

Cubberley lived in an expansive era of 

rofessional education. The book is a 
ascinating story of his well-nigh fabulous 
career. To all who enjoy success stories, 
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the best advice is: Read it. It is 
probably she success story of American 
professional education. The book can 
also be recommended to directors and 
deans of schools of education. Cubberley 
knew how to make a truly great school 
of education, and the hints may be 
readily apprehended. This is not to sa 
that his leet can be readily duplicated. 
History does not repeat itself exactly. 
But Cubberley’s selection of young men 
with great potentialities; freedom for 
them to grow; the necessity of research 
if a science of education was to be 
developed, as he was convinced it should 
be; and very few committees—all these 
are worthy of more than a little reflection. 

This is a very serious book, but the 
reviewer found in Cudéderley some occasion 
for a few chuckles: the University 
(Vincennes) should be “easy to get in 
and hard to stay in...”; and that 
Indiana University “is not a reform 
school” (pages 12 and 26). 

Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsyloania 


A Contemporary Book 
of Proverbs 

THe Imace: KNow.epce LiFe AND 
Society, by Kenneth E. Boulding. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan Press, 1956. viiit+175 pp. 


$3.75. 

This monograph is an early fruit of 
the Ford Foundation’s Center for Ad- 
vanced Study of the Behavioral Sciences. 
Mr. Boulding writes that at the Center 


. . . eleven months of vigorous interaction, 
both playful and serious, with a group of 
thirty-six able social and biological scientists 
produced in me a state of mind in which the 
following monograph was written, or rather 
dictated, in uninterrupted composition (Pref- 
ace, page v). 

Like some others who have been stimu- 
lated by such centers, the author has 
taken a floating generalization of evil 
import to “do something about.” One 
of his several phrasings of it is: “The 
universe of discourse is crumbling into a 
multiverse, and in one’s more depressed 
moments one looks forward to a time 
when the progress of science will grind 
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to a standstill in a morass of mutual 
incomprehensibility”’ (page 139). 

The result is a contemporary book of 
proverbs, given coherence by constant 
reference to the imagination. The author 
defines image clearly, without taking 
away its utility as a peg on which to hang 
an unrestricted and unpredictable variety 
of packaged observations about gods, 
men, and physical universes, somewhat in 
the fashion of “semanticists”’ of the last 
generation. These sententiae make inter- 
esting reading; they come from an able, 
nary mind. They rather frequently 
startle the reader by being cute, illogical,' 
and pompous.? The author no doubt 
would be the first to admit that what he 
says, except in rare moments of specificity, 
is old, if not eternal; the monograph’s 
value lies in its speaking directly to those 
who, for whatever reason, have lost or 
never acquired understanding of classical 


books of proverbs or of the works of 


finest art. Unfortunately Mr. Boulding 
concludes “partly in jest but partly also 
in seriousness” (page 148) by pontificat- 
ing on “Ejiconics, a New Science?” He 
may have added that section to give the 
Foundation its money’s worth. 
Cuarces W. Jones 
University of California, Berkeley 


Worth Reading 
Founpations or Epucation, edited by 
Frederick C. Gruber. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1957. 
92 pe (Martin G. Brumbaugh Lectures 
in Education, First Series, 1956). $2.50. 
A book of individual lectures by a 
number of scholars presents a problem to 
authors, editor, and publisher. This 
book is the first in a series of the “Martin 
G. Brumbaugh Lectures in Education” 
and og 200 lectures by four men: 
Thomas Woody of the University of 
Pennsylvania, John Warren Tilton and 
i age de Belmont Hollingshead both of 
Yale, and J. Donald Butler of Princeton 
Seminary. It has not suc- 


Theologic 
ceeded in overcoming the difficulties 


1For example, “The stick in water is not bent; 
the movie is not a succession of still pictures; and 
so on” (page 14). 

*For example, “In this phenomenon we find the 
key to the mystery of life” (page 35). 
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presented in enlisting the services of 
scholars in different disciplines for one 
lecture of a series seeking to relate their 
own speciality to an assigned theme—in 
this case, the foundations of education. 
No doubt there is value in such an 
assemblage; each contributor offers of his 
best. But from the point of view of a 
central thesis, of any unifying view of 
“foundations,” it is harder to bring off a 
cogent and integrated statement. 
he editor’s perceptive summarizin 

paragraph suggests both the high level o 
generalization and also the disparateness 
of the themes when he says: 


The first essay examines the record of 
mankind. It suggests a humanistic approach 
and the application of the scientific method. 
The second and third essays accept the 
empiricism of the first, and present observable 
data regarding human learning and the 
status of our society in one aspect of its 
organization, the social group on the com- 
munity level. The writer of the final essay 
believes that man cannot form an adequate 
world view upon the basis of empiricism 
alone. He maintains that a proper value 
system in education must be epistemologically 
and metaphysically grounded and consistent. 
He examines a number of value systems, 
among them Christian idealism, to which he 
subscribes. 


As reflecting each author’s professional 
preoccupations and ultimate views these 
papers are revealing. But in helping the 
reader toward a surer grasp of the founda- 
tions of education, or indeed in helping 
to identify where to look for them, the 
book offers little aid although Mr. 
Butler’s analysis is an exception to this 
comment. 

Surely it would have enhanced the 
value of this study if each author had 
been urged to address the final quarter 
of his offering to an answer to this 
question: “How does my topic and my 
interpretation of it contribute specifically 
to the foundation stones of educational 
theory or practice?”” Even the chapter on 
learning by Mr. Tilton is so largely 
negative and cautionary to the reader, 
that little constructive material seems to 
derive from it. 

These lectures are worth reading, but 
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the reader must bring to them an informed 
and prepared mind. 
Orpway TEAD 
Member, Board of Higher Education, 
New York City 


An Extensive and Meritorious 
Presentation 


THe YEARBOOK oF EpucaTION, 1956: 
EpucaTion AND Economics, edited by 
Robert King Hall and J. A. Lauwerys. 
New York: World Book Company, 
1956. xii+ 9 PP. (Prepared under the 
auspices of the University of London 
Institute of Education and Teachers 
College, Columbia University). $9.00. 
The 1956 issue of the Yearbook of 

Education is again edited by Joseph A. 

Lauwerys of London University and 

Robert King Hall, formerly of Columbia 

University. It concerns itself with the 

relation of education and economics, a 

“mundane” subject, as the editors con- 

fess, but none the less one which needs 

investigation in days when the educa- 
tional phases of commerce, industry, and 
agriculture have become so important. 


_ The editors proceed from the proposi- 
tion that education “appears to a 


social instrument.” It is related to the 
totality of social forms, to the cultural 
pattern as a whole: “As is society, so is 
education.” The range of topics elicited 
by their approach is incredibly extensive, 
over two score articles being submitted 
on nearly every conceivable phase of 
economics. If this volume did nothing 
else, it would convince the skeptic of the 
tremendous influence of economic devel- 
opment on education, not simply in 
terms of financial support and the usual 
material accoutrements necessary for 
schools and other formal educational 
institutions, but of the multiphased 
quality of this development. A strong 
and unexpectedly convincing case is made, 
for example, of the power of religion on 
the demand for education, since it 
rovides content, motivation, and criteria 
or the choice of material goods (pages 
31 ff. and page §0). 

This issue of the Yearbook, more so 
than its predecessors, is a reference work. 
Some of the essays are far too technical 
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and specialized for the general reader. 
They are also too repetitive in the pres- 
entation of general theory basic to the 
particular topic discussed. We are told 
no less than a dozen times, for example, 
that education and economics are related, 
and that the economic wealth of a 
country bears a high correlation to its 
educational prowess. (With the excep- 
tion of only two or three articles, such 
as the one by Gordon T. Bowden, there 
is little factual information in support 
of such generalizations, as the editors 
themselves remark [page 4]). The general 
reader will be most interested in the 
opening essay by the editors and their 
comments throughout the text as they 
introduce a cluster of articles dealing 
with similar topics. 

The plaguing problem, as the editors 
suggest, is that education, though con- 
sidered a consumer good, has never been 
able to establish a price on itself. It 
is difficult to show, for example, that 
money invested in education produces 
returns as great as, or greater than, the 
returns from other desirable investments. 
A few cultures, like that of the Southern 
Cameroons, are actually convinced that 
education is not worth while (page 87). 
They represent in extreme form the 
apathy and actual hostility which prevail 
in so-called enlightened cultures. The 
report from the Soviet Union comes close 
to demonstrating, in bald fact at least, 
the conviction that education, especially 
in its technical phases, is a blue chi 
investment, though we see no 
proof of it. 

Again, the Bowden article, by utilizing 
the technique of the “cash value of a 
degree,” demonstrates that the more 
education a person has, the higher his 
income. But this revelation, important 
as it is, is only one of countless factors 
that should enter a consideration of the 
economic value to an individual and a 
culture of educational effort. Actually, 
as the editors again suggest, referring to 
Iran and Lebanon, there might be too 
much investment in education, resulting 
in the over-production of well-trained 
specialists. 

The editors show themselves to be so 
concerned with our failure to solve the 
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economic problems of education, the 
problems themselves being so variegated 
and at times intangible, that they 
naturally feel constrained to advance a 
few of their own solutions. One solution 
in particular is extremely vulnerable. It 
has to do with selection for entrance to 
the university, where the editors refer 
to the so-called artificial restrictions 
imposed by a “complicated system of 
barriers, in the form of examinations.” 
They write: 


. . . Candidates pass or are rejected on the 
basis of an almost savage elimination of those 
who fail to meet arbitrary standards. In 
principle, these standards should be deliber- 
ately adjusted so that society would receive 
precisely the number of doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, professors, chemists, and so on 
that the economy needs. This would involve 
being able to forecast future needs accurately, 
and agreeing upon the type of society desired 
(page 20). 


That sounds fine. But tyranny can 
result as much from socioeconomic, hence, 
educational, planning as from a policy of 
examining for intellectual excel'ence, 


especially since predictions as to social 
desires, movements, requirements, are 


notoriously unreliable. What society 
could have known in 1945, for example, 
when peace was in the air and the last 
war had been fought to preserve it, that 
in 1950 we should need so many engineers 
for national defense? Furthermore, 
examinations are no longer of a simple 
intellectual nature, many facets of the 
applicant’s personality and record and 
promise being taken into consideration. 
It is inevitable, of course, that a 
volume of this scope should advance a 
few questionable generalizations, extend 
itself too widely, and occasionally go off 
the deep end. But these qualifications 
in no way lessen its colossal importance. 
For it is certain that nowhere in the field 
of education is there such an extensive 
and meritorious presentation of the 
economic aspects of education. Perhaps 
the editors ought not to be so ambitious; 
perhaps the articles should be reduced in 
number and a policy of greater selection 
ursued; perhaps the editors should not 
eel obliged to accept the work of the 
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writers as it comes to them, and should 
feel free to blue-pencil the contributions 
in the interest of the volume as a whole; 
for after all, it is the reader who has to 
be served. Certainly the inclusion of 
summaries should be obligatory, as 
excellent as that of Nicholas Hans 
(page 146). These suggestions are made 
in total sympathy with the enterprise 
and in a zealous desire to see the Yearbook 
continue to make its remarkable con- 


tribution. 
GeorceE F. KNELLER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


An Exhaustive Search 


of Sources 
Pioneers FoR One Hunprep YEARS: 

by Benjamin Franklin Gilbert. San 

ag California: San Jose State Col- 
e, 1957. xli+244 PP. $3.25. 

This is a chronicle of a century of 
service given to education in California 
by San Jose State College, which began 
as a part of the public-school system in 
San Francisco as Minn’s Evening Normal 
School. It was made the California 
State Normai School by a legislative act 
of 1862. When, after the earthquake 
of 1868, it was planned to move the 
school out of the city, San Jose won in 
the competition with other cities and the 
institution began operation there in 1870. 
In 1921, when the control of the normal 
schools was shifted from local boards to 
the State Department of Education, the 
institution was renamed San Jose Teach- 
ers College. In 1935 its name was 
changed to San “to State College. 

While this chronicle holds much of 
interest to persons in teacher education, 
and expecially to those who have spent 
some time on the campus, it is difficult 
for the reader to obtain from it an under- 
standing of the reasons for the growth 
of the College, partly because so many 
pages are devoted to men and events not 
clearly related to any conception of the 
réle of the institution. For example, 
there are many accounts of the lives, 
before and after sojourns at San Jose, of 
the presidents of the College—sixteen 
in all—in the hundred years of the 
school’s existence. Perhaps the fact that 
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there were so many presidents and acting 
presidents especially in the first 75 years 
of the institution’s history, is an indica- 
tion that politics often affected the school, 
but the reader is given almost no explana- 
tion of the causes and results of any 
political struggles. Only an imaginative 
and resourceful reader of the book can 
arrive at an understanding of the forces 
for and against good educational practice 
in the institution. There are all too few 
and too meager glimpses of the relation- 
ships of the college to elementary schools, 
high schools, the teaching profession, and 
to other higher institutions of learning in 
California and in the nation, or to such 
movements in education as Pestalozzian- 
ism or Herbartianism, or even to the 
rogressive movement. This is true 
argely because the author elected to 
build his story around administrations 
and administrators rather than around 
educational problems faced by the faculty 
at various periods, or about such integrat- 
ing ideas as the curriculum, the freedom 
of teaching, relationships between the 
faculty and administration, the student 
body, and the community. 

A synopsis of the contents of part of 
Chapter VI, a somewhat typical chapter 
which has the intriguing title “The 
Precocious Nineties: Politicians, Pupils, 
and Pennants,” well illustrates the con- 
tention that the many facts are only 
loosely strung together. In successive 
paragraphs are mentioned such items as 


the selection of a new president in 1889—his 
birth, education, and experience in California 
schools—a reversal of a policy of indefinite 
tenure for the faculty, calisthenics, the 
appointment of a policeman, the first faculty 
meeting, the formation of a drill corps, a 
faculty report on the curriculum and grading 
practice, the report of a committee on 
geography and history, the adoption of new 
symbols of grading, developments in manual- 
training work, the 1891 report of the president 
to the board which dealt with teacher load 
and the sanitary facilities in the school, the 
problem of accreditation and the trip of the 
president to inspect schools in the East, an 
appropriation for a new  training-school 
building, the organization of drill teams and 
of a football team, the new training-school 


building, admission standards in 1892, the 
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number of students from various counties, 
petitions from students for more , sports 
activity, a description of the duties“of the 
faculty, faculty salaries, the rise in standards 
among the high schools of the state, the 
election of a new president in 1896, the politics 
involved in his selection, estimates of the later 
activities and achievements of the man who 
was dismissed, the birth and experience of the 
new principal, the definition of the principal’s 
powers and duties, the decision to erect a high 
school for San Jose on part of the land owned 
by the Normal School, the institution of a 
four-year course in 1897, a description of the 
Normal School as it had been given in a 
contemporary monthly magazine, the prin- 
cipal’s report about attendance and the 
institution of a kindergarten, a description of 
the revised four-year course, the election of a 
new president in 1899, and the birth and 
education of the new president (pages 87-109). 


It is unfortunate that the writer did 
not arrange and interpret his mass of 
information more coherently, because it 
is quite clear that he made such an 
exhaustive search for sources that it is 
doubtful whether subsequent studies of 
this period in the history of the San Jose 
College could locate or utilize more 
primary materials. 

The book is well illustrated. It has a 
useful appendix in which the various 
contemporary departments and activities 
of the institution are described and in 
which the chief faculty members in each 
activity as well as the achievements of 
the various divisions of the institution 
are listed. 

A. EGGERTSEN 
University of Michigan 


Training College Teachers 
HAROLD B. DUNKEL 


[Continued from page 7) 
last year gave me a $500 award for 
outstanding teaching and counseling. 
Obviously you must have taught me 
something during the year.” 
Comments about particular parts 
of the program are hardly susceptible 
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to summary because these experiences 
were highly individualistic. For exam- 
ple, these twenty respondents were 
assigned to ten or fifteen different 
staffs and courses, and, also, any 
one of them had different com- 
position and different tasks each year. 
Fellows naturally found work with 
some staffs more valuable than others, 
and there was similar variation within 
the same staff in different years. The 
same variation occurs in regard to 
relations with the individual mentors 
to whom they were assigned. In 
both instances, the reactions are 


favorable but there is a wide range. 
In sum, this way of training college 
and university teachers has worked 
quite well. Though not the only 
means of such training it has worked 
in our situation. 


[Vol. XXIX, No. 1] 


An Image of America 
LEWIS M. K. LONG 
[Continued from page 37| 


of attitude toward the Brazilians: 
“Tt also appears that the change of 
attitude brought about in consequence 
of the grantees’ stay in this country 
is more likely to occur in the direction 
of an increased criticism rather than 
that of a more favorable appraisal of 
Brazil: twice as many respondents 
reported changes in a critical direc- 
tion.” Our findings and assumption 
that the B in US group is becoming 
less defensive and more critical of the 
average Brazilian’s democratic orien- 
tation fit into the data collected by 
the International Public Opinion 
Research. Our findings indicate the 
changes and trends which are stimu- 
lated by residing in America, while 
the International Public Opinion Re- 
search study shows that these cogni- 
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tive reorganizations become inter- 
nalized and crystallized after the 
Brazilian student has returned to 
his own country. The two studies 
combine to give an integrated and 
consistent picture of the results of 
the Brazilian student’s residing in 
America for a period of time. 

In conclusion we would like to 
suggest that the democratic atmos- 
phere of a _ college community 
(teachers, students, friends, clubs, 
and the like) seems to make a lasting 
impression on the Brazilian student 
studying in America. We suspect it 
also does on the students from other 
lands studying in our colleges and 


universities. 
[Vol. XXIX, No. 1] 


Breaking Departmental 
Barriers 
LEE M. HOLT 
[Continued from page 40) 


of the disciplines with sufficient effect 
for students, who learn so much by 
inference anyway. 

But, in summary, the summer’s 
experience suggests that certain pre- 
cepts should be held in mind: First, 
each teacher should be ready and 
willing to learn from the other. 
Second, there should be no slurring 
over of disagreements, no blurring of 
important outlines. Third, there 
should be give and take throughout, 
with both teachers constantly on the 
job. Fourth, the teachers should - 
both be competent, but not prone to 
strive for popularity. Examinations 
and marking? It would not be hard 
to work out a set of questions which 
would satisfy each teacher, and the 
students should obviously be evalu- 


ated by both. 
(Vol. XXIX, No. 1] 
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Readability is a new field, rich in research and potential applications. Mrs. 
Chall traces its beginnings in early vocabulary studies and surveys of reading 
interest, and she follows through related areas to the development of read- 
ability formulas. She tells of many uses of readability techniques in deter- 
mining the difficulty of elementary- and secondary-school textbooks, devising 
materials for adult readers, appraising the readership of newspapers. 


Mrs. Chall, also, has drawn upon a wide range of materials. She has included 
a number of tables, reproduced from other studies. Since these tables are 
in psychological and educational magazines, often difficult of access, the 
inclusion of them has made this an excellent reference book. 


Particularly valuable are the interpretations which Mrs. Chall gives of the 
factors which affect the understanding of the written text and the criteria 
which are useful in predicting or controlling its difficulty. x#v+202 pp. 


$3.00 paper $4.00 cloth 
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The Vocabulary of 
College Students in 
Classroom Speeches 
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The purposes of this study were to 
sample and appraise the formal 
speaking vocabulary of young men 
of college age and to specify the 
over-all vocabulary of a group of 
274 students in 607 classroom 
speeches. The 6,826 different words 
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Can We Teach Human Relations? 
If So, Is the Result Permanent? 


This monograph gives some of the answers in the context of a large 
industry that runs a Central School for supervisors. After two weeks at 
School the foremen in the groups studied were more human-relations oriented 
than previously, but when they went back to the home plant they lost all 
this. Further study indicated that the critical factor was the “climate” 
to which they returned. If the boss showed less consideration of subordinates, 
the supervisor did likewise regardless of the Central School. While formal 
human-relations training may teach the correct answers, in actual operation 
it is the climate that counts. Perhaps the wrong people are getting the 
training. Educators might well look around their own houses and see if 
something analogous is operating there. 
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